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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


“Tagain earnestly recomnénd, as an act 
of simple justice, the enactnént of a law 
securing municipal suftrag: to women.” 
These brief, emphatic word @f Gov. Oli- 
ver Ames, in his inaugural Ssage to the 
Massachusetts Legislature, On Jan. 5, 
place the question where i belongs, on 
the solid bed-rock of ple tie 


* 
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Gov. Ames’ endorsement o! Woman suf- 
frage elicited considerable ipplause, as 
did also his reference to the pwlic schools, 
and his proposal to limit th humber of 
liquor licenses. ; 





AL will 
valuable 
women, 


Next week the Woman’s J 
issue a supplement containin; 
statement of the legal conditio: 
by Wm. I. Bowditch. : 
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So many petitions for wom suffrage 
are pouring in upon the Washigton Ter- 
ritory Legislature that the cler’§ desk is 
piled up with them, and it has Igen voted 
to refer them toa committee witout read- 
ing. To read them all would tate a con- 
siderable part of every day. I will be 
remembered that after women Ind voted 
there for three years and a half,the euf- 
frage bill was unexpectedly declired un- 
constitutional last winter by the tupreme 
Court, because of a flaw in its form. | The 
best people of the Territory are eager for 
its re-enactment, and three bills to\that 
effect have already been introduced. \The 
gamblers and liquor-dealers, however; are 
making a desperate fight against it.| It 
was on an appeal raised by a gabler, 
who had been convicted by a jury partly 
composed of women, that the Supreme 
Court, by a majority of one vote, declared 
the law unconstitutional. 
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The first skirmish occurred over the 
question to what;committee the woman 





> suffrage petitions#hould be referred. The 


friends of re wanted them re- 
ferred to ie committee on elections, 
which is in favor; the opponents wanted 
them referred to the judiciary committee, 
amajority of whose members are opposed. 
After a discussion which lasted all the 
forenoon, the opponents carried their 
point by a majority of two votes. ‘The 
chairman of the judiciary committee repre- 
sents a liquor district, and was chosen at 
special election held since the women 
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were deprived of the right to vote. He is 
a conspicuous opponent of woman suf- 
frage. The fight is so close that the re- 
sult will be watched with great interest. 
The gamblers and liquor-dealers found 
the practical workings of woman suffrage 
very uncomfortable, and they will strain 
every nerve, and spend money like water, 
to prevent its re-enactment. The chief 
argument which has weight with the de- 
cent people is the fear that the Territory 
will not so easily be admitted by Congress 
as a State, if woman suffrage is established 


there, or that Cleveland might veto its ad-. 


mission on that ground. 
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In the Washington Territory Legisla- 
ture, on the 13th ult., Representative Eck- 
ler, of Dayton [Republican], introduced a 
bill restoring suffrage to women, with a 
provision to exempt them from compul- 
sory jury duty. Representative Clark, of 
Yakima, offered a bill referring the ques- 
tion to a vote of the male people. All the 
suffrage bills have been ordered printed. 
The suffragists refuse to entertain any 
proposition which does not restore suf- 
frage to women. Some Republicans who 
are not in favor of woman suffrage on 
principle, say that they are bound by their 
platform, which indorses it. 
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The Tacoma Ledger is in error when it 
says that *‘Congress passed a bill to admit 
Washington Territory as a State, with 
woman suffrage, and Cleveland refused to 
sign it.”” Nothing of the sort ever hap- 
pened. What Congress did was to pass a 
bill annexing North Idaho to Washington 
Territory, and President Cleveland refused 
to sign the bill because the governor of 
Idaho objected to it. It is falsely asserted 
by the opponents of woman suffrage that 
the enfranchisement of women by the Ter- 
ritorial Tegislature will endanger Wash- 
ington’s admission as a State. As admis- 
sion is above all things desired, this 
groundless objection will be worked for 
all it is worth, as was recently done in Da- 
kota. ‘There is no reason to think that the 
question of suffrage will affect admission 
either one way or the other. President 
Cleveland signed several woman suffrage 
bills while he was governor of New York, 
and is understood to be personally in favor 
of the measure. 
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Senator Dolph’s bill to provide for the 
formation and admission into the Union 
of the State of Washington, introduced 
Dec. 12, and referred to the committee on 
Territories, proposes to add the counties 
of Northern Idaho to the new State. The 
Oregonian, which opposes the re-enact- 
ment of woman suffrage on the ground 
that it will endanger the admission of 
Washington ‘Territory as a State, refutes 
its own objection by adding: 

“The bill may pass the Senate, but it is 
not likely it will pass the House in this 
form. Washington, in all probability, 
will not be admitted tilltwo or three other 
Territories come in with it.” 
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Nothing would so greatly promote the 
material interests of Washington Territory 
as the re-enactment of woman suffrage. 
No act of legislation would attract so much 
attention, or receive such favorable com- 
ment throughout the country. Thousands 
of famliies would be drawn, as they have 
been drawn during the past year to Kan- 
sas, which has never had so large an im- 
migration as since the passage of the mu- 
nicipal woman suffrage bill last March. 
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Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, in the 
Iowa Woman's Standard, gives an excel- 
lent report of the Suffrage Bazaar lately 
held in Des Moines. ‘rhe results were 
most encouraging, bothin the receipts and 
in bringing about a larger acquaintance 
and co-operation between suffragists in 
many parts of the State. 
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Mrs. Fannie Holden Fowler, of Manis- 
tee, Mich., urges the women of her State 
to offer their votes and claim the right of 
suffrage under the fourteenth amendment 
of the U. 8. Constitution. A test-case to 
try this claim was made some years ago by 
Miss Anthony, and was carried to the U.S. 
Supreme Court, which decided it against 
the women. This decision, whether right or 
wrong, settles the matter in law until it is 
reversed ; and there is no reason to hope 
that the present Supreme Court is more 
liberal. All efforts of women to vote, 
however, help to agitate the question, and 
so far do good. 











Queen Victoria derives her title to the 
throne of Great Britain as the nearest 
protestant descendant of the Princess Eliz- 
abeth, daughter of James I. and wife of 
the Prince Palatine. Women get their 
right to vote from Adam and Eve, who 
received their title from God when he 
‘made man in his own image, male and 
female, and gave them dominion.” 
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Rev. A. A. Miner said last Sunday: 

**Men come here from foreign lands, ig- 
norant and depraved, with bludgeons in 
their hands and pistols in their —_ 
and threaten to overturn everything that 
does not please them, and they are given 
the privilege of the ballot; but our intelli- 
gent women, who would not suffer in com- 
parison with our most intelligent men, are 
told politics are not their sphere. Women 
are learning the difference, and it is time 
we were learning it.” 

Rev, Dr. Eli Fay, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
has made a conditional ofter of $600,000 to 
the Unitarian Conference of Massachu- 
setts, to establish a college for women at 
Worcester, Mass. Jonas G. Clark, not long 
ago, gave an enormous sum to found a uni- 
versity for men in the same place. What 
a pity they cannot agree to put the money 
into one amply-endowed coeducational in- 
stitution! The system of the separate edu- 
cation of the sexes belongs to the dark 
ages, and is steadily going out of fashion. 
The number of colleges already exceeds 
the wants of the rising generation. It 
would be wiser for charitable millionaires 
to strengthen the best of the coeducational 
colleges that already exist, than to start 
new separate institutions in a community 
already overstocked with them. 
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N. E. WOMEN’S PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


The N. E. Women’s Press Association 
met in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL parlors 
January 3, the President, Mrs. Sallie Joy 
White, in thechair. ‘The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Sallie Joy White; Vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. Barrows, Mrs. Whitaker; 
Secretary, Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill; 
Treasurer, Miss Helen Winslow; Auditor, 
Mrs. Susie C. Vogl; Executive Committee, 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Miss Mary 
Twombly, Miss Minna C. Smith. Mrs. 
White acknowledged her re-election in a 
very graceful little speech. Some minor 
changes in the constitution were made. 
The Association voted to have a table at 
the fair to be held in March for the benefit 
of the Home for Intemperate Women. ‘The 
Association will hold a press reception at 
the Parker House on the 31st inst. 


———-— --#@o - --- 
IN A NEW YORK COFFIN WAREHOUSE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

A line in your correspondence from 
New York of last week recalls a visit on 
the eve of the late election to a polling 
place in that city, with Mr. and Mrs. Dem- 
orest. The location was in a coffin ware- 
house—not unfittingly, since they were 
prepared and interested, in a business way, 
to bring women’s hopes there. 

At the dinner-table of Mr. and Mme. 
Demorest, an interesting account was 
given of an afternoon call on the ward 
officers, at which Mme. D. advised them 
that she should come in the evening to ask 
registration, promised to give bonds to 
hold them hartless, and supplied them 
with valuable printed matter bearing on 
woman suffrage. During the call, some 
expression of individual opinion on the 
matter in hand by Mr. and Mrs. D. oc- 
curred, at which the amazed official ex- 
claimed with a sneer: : 

“Why, you don't agree on this your- 
selves.” 

“No,” said Mr. Demorest. “If we 
thought just alike 1 might possibly repre- 
sent my wife, but as she has opinions of 
her own, you see I can’t. ‘That’s why we 
are here.” 

The evening call, at which I was pres- 
ent, was painfully impressive and instruc- 
tive. The registration was, of course, re- 
fused, and ‘the assistant official, who tried 
to be courteous, was roughly asked by his 
superior officer, ‘‘Why do you talk with 
the woman?” 

He, meantime, in sharp contrast, was, 
metaphorically speaking, patting on the 
back the voters who had been brought in 
at the eleventh hour. With jocose and 
flattering remarks he proceeded to qualify 
them, giving to each a filthy volume to 
kiss, the contents of which they did not 
stop to examine. 


I did, ho % 8 tious touch, and 
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found it to be really the Bible. The copy 
had been brought from a police-station, 
and coarse expressions were scribbled on 
the fly-leaves beneath the gilded cross on 
the cover. 

It was heart-sickening to feel that the 
accumulated returns from polling-places 
thus managed would be published and be- 
come operative as ‘the will of the sover- 
eign people.” Mary F. EASTMAN. 


CALIFORNIA AND BRITISH WOMEN, 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

It may be interesting to your readers to 
learn that during my stay in California 
last winter, I saw the possible solution of 
a problem which has occupied many of the 
most thoughtful hours of my life, viz., the 
way to benefit the women of my own coun- 
try by helping the overtaxed housewives 
of the Pacific coast. There are thousands 
of sensible, educated women in Great Brit- 
ain who are skilled in housework, but who 
earn a very scanty pittance. They would 
be an untold blessing in the homes of Cali- 
fornia. I have already sent out two par- 
ties, and am organizing athird. The inter- 
state law prevents their getting any reduc- 
tion on fares, and they have to strain every 
nerve to raise enough to carry them nearly 
seven thousand miles from home. I be- 
speak for them the kindness of the Boston 
ladise, in making their stay there as inex- 
pensive as possible. ‘The excursions leave 
Boston at stated times, and the steamers 
sometimes land them a day or two earlier. 
These ladies are all members of the British 
Women’s Temperance Association, and 
committees of the W.C. T. U. are to re- 
ceive them at their destination in Califor- 
nia. For those who go to New York and 
join the excursion at Albany, Mrs. M. 
Louise Thomas, President of Sorosis, 
with a committee of ladies, promised to 
meet all at the steamer on landing. ‘To- 
night I hear from her that she gave them 
a dozen cans of tongue and ham, and boxes 
of choice biscuits, a quantity of fruit, and 
other comforts for their six days’ railroad 
journey. She says: 

‘“*T have just seen our English friends 
on board the train for their long journey. 
They were all in the best of spirits. They 
could not have been more carefully guard- 
ed if their own fathers had been with them. 
There was no homesickness among them, 
but all were full of hope and happy an- 
ticipations of the lovely homes that await 
them. ‘They took supper with me. I am 
much pleased with the quality of these 
women. More and more I realize, dear 
friend, that this is a great work. We are 
doing a good work for women, and with 
God’s blessing I intend to devote myself 
to it here, as you are doing in Britain.” 

I may say that the class of women I de- 
sire to help are above the servant class— 
the industrious, poor, middle-class, edu- 
cated women, who find it so hard to earn 
money here. When Luther’s little daugh- 
ter died, and his wife was weeping over 
the remains, he tried to comfort her by 
saying: ‘‘Don’t take on so, Kate. This is 
a hard world for women.” And so, if I 
can make a brighter pathway for the 
weary feet of my country-women who 
sorely need it, I shall feel that I have not 
lived in vain. May I hope to hear that 
Boston responds to this appeal? 

My next party sails by the Celtic to 
New York, and will join the Southern 
Pacific excursion from Boston® January 24. 

Since writing the above, just when I was 
feeling the burden of this great work upon 
me, there came a letter from a working- 
man in California with a check, saying 
he wished it to be used to help poor women 
who could not pay all their passage money, 
and what touched me most was that he de- 
sired they might not know the source of 
this help. I felt a reverence for my un- 
known friend that I cannot describe. It 
was the very first help that had. come to 
me. My printing and writing had cost me 
much. I could not also pay passages, and 
this note of cheer has strengthened me 
much. 

Yours for the sacred cause of woman, 

MARGARET E. PARKER. 

Penkith, Warrington, Scotland. 
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Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, a quiet Ver- 
mont girl who came to Boston some years 
ago, has acquired a national reputation 
among kindergarten teachers.- She has 
studied the kindergarten system both in 
this country and in Europe. She is prin- 
cipal of the kindergarten in Chauncy 
Hall School, Boston, besides having 
charge of the primary department in 
Berkeley Street Church, and giving in- 
struction to primary teachers every Satur- 
day afternoon in the Meionaon. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. LIVERMORE has been chosen pres- 
ident of the New England Conservatory 
of Music. 

Mrs. Emma Mont McRag, of Purdue 
University, has been elected president of 
the Indiana State Teachers’ Association. 


Miss LELIA J. RoBinson, the author of 
‘‘Law Made Easy,” will contribute to the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL a series of articles on 
the laws relating to women. Miss Robin- 
son has returned to Boston after an ab- 
sence of four years in the West, and will 
resume the practice of law in this city. 


Miss GRACE SOPER, a graduate of Cor- 
nell, has just published in Harper's Bazar 
a highly Interesting collection of statistics 
relating to the present occupations of 
the women graduates of twelve American 
coileges. It is a work of much research, 
and brings many vague theories to the test 
of facts—a test, in the main, strongly 
favorable to the collegiate education of 
women. 

Mrs. Laura C. HOLLoway, of Brook- 
lyn, has received within the past three 
months more than two hundred letters 
from women, strangers to her, who want 
to earn a living by literary work. It may 
be partly because of the increasing liter- 
ary activity of Southern women, and part- 
ly because Mrs. Holloway is herself a 
Southerner, but most of these letters come 
from the South. 

MME. FLOQUET, wife of the French 
statesman, is an active promoter of techni- 
cal schools for girls, which she aids both 
with money and social influence. She is 
also interested in homes for servants, and 
offices and homes where Alsatian girls can 
obtain shelter and places. It was she who 
thought of celebrating the opening of the 
new Hotel de Ville by a lunch to the chil- 
dren of the communal schools of Paris, 
which delighted the children and their 
parents, and added greatly to her hus- 
band’s popularity. 

CLARA BARTON, President of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross Society, recently had an 
audience with the Emperor of Germany. 
He stood erect and affable: during the in- 
terview, and it was hard for her to realize 
that he was ninety years old. His step 
was firm, and he jooked unusually well, 
but when they parted he shook her hand 
kindly and said, ‘*This is probably the last 
time we shall meet.” The conversation 
was carried on in French, but when she 
left the room he said ‘‘Good-by” in Eng- 
lish. 

Miss J. STICKFORD, a Lousiana lady, 
fills the varied offices of ticket-agent, tele- 
graph-operator, shipping-clerk, express- 
agent and train dispatcher, at Prudhomme 
station on the Texas Pacific Railroad, a 
little above Alexandria. The New Orleans 
Times-Democrat says that in directing the 
handling of cotton and other freight, or- 
dering the loading and unloading of cars, 
etc., which sometimes strains the patience 
of the most amiable men, Miss Stickford 
maintains invariable dignity and good 
temper, and all goes smoothly under her 
wise and careful supervision. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE thinks literature a 
poor profession in America, partly be- 
cause it is overcrowded, and partly from 
the lack of international copyright. She 
discourages young women from entering 
it, unless they have exceptional talent. 
She is reported as saying, “‘A young 
woman in whom I was interested had 
about an equal amount of talent for writ- 
ing and for drawing. She inclined to the 
pen, but I dissuaded her strongly, and she 
took to the pencil. She earns sixty dol- 
lars a week as an illustrator now, and has 
two holidays in the week at that. En- 
graving and illustrating are fields less 
crowded, and offering a better chance to 
women than literature.’, 

THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, accompanied 
by her daughters, Louise and Victoria, un- 
veiled a statue of the Queen the other day, 
at the Royal Holloway College for 
Women, at Egham, Eng.; and Princess 
Christian made an address. It is hard to 
tell which would have seemed the more 
shocking to conservatives, fifty years ago 
—that there should be a college for women, 
or that a woman should make a public 
speech. As the royal family is probably 
the most conservative family in the king- 
dom, when one of Queen Victoria’s daugh- 
ters makes an address before a college for 
women, it may be taken as indicating that 
the higher education and the public speak- 
ing of women have both become 
facts. 
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WIESBADEN ON 
DEc. ; 
Editors Woman's Journalg > * |. e 

As a careful reader of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, | follow with interest your dis- 
cussions, not only as regards the gaining 
of politica) rights, but also as regards earn- 
ing aliving. ‘The latter point being with 
us the principal question yet, I see with 
astonishment that you meet with the same 
difficulties under which we German women 
suffer. Women are supervilious of their 
work, they shun severe training; they 
would like the results, but forego taking 
the means to that end. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe wished to know, some time ago, 
what women could earn as writers, and I 
was curious to see what answer she would 
get. For, singularly enough, here, as well 
as with you in America, innumerable la- 
dies rely on their pen as soon as their in- 
come ceases, and cannot understand their 
failure in that pursuit. They can spell, 
can form letters, have all sorts of little 
love-tales in their heads, and think these 
sufficient. While every art requires study 
and training, they imagine the most diffi- 
cult of all—the art of writing—can be done 
by chance. It is pitiful that so much time 
is wasted on unproductive labor of that 
kind, and that so much misery results 
from non-success. Pope says: 

“True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned to 

dance.” 

Since our schools are improved, and young 
ladies’ education finishes with passing an 
examination, the present generation can 
write German correctly, and this knowl- 
edge induces them to count upon their ca- 
pacity for literary labor. This is a great 
mistake. To write correctly is not to have 
a style. Bossuet has said, ‘Le style est 
Vhomme.” Style, you may say also, is 
character. Style is the result of thought 
and cultivation. We possess at present a 
great number of first-rate authoresses, 
whose writings command a large price, 
and surpass in popularity those of men; 
but a greater number have to complain of 
failure and starvation. They are disin- 
clined to attribute their ill suecess to want 
of talent. They complain bitterly of the 
editors and book-sellers, who on their side 
complain of the annoyance of having con- 
tinually to refuse manuscripts not worth 
printing. 

Among the novel writers of the day 
stands foremost Fanny Lewald, who has 
made a fortune by her pen. Though now 
almost an octogenarian, she still keeps her 
place in literature. Only a year ago she 
published an historical novel in three vol- 
umes, remarkable for perfection in its line, 
called ‘“The Denver Family.” Next her 
in age, stands Betty Paoli, a poet, whose 
verses have the merit, rare in women’s 
verses, of being perfect in rhyme and com- 
position, The third lady of that era is 
Charlotte Birchppeiffer, who wrote some 
eighty dramas and plays, which were act- 
ed in every theatre in Germany and had an 
immense success. Among younger au- 
thors, Mrs. Wilhelmine von Hillern, author 
of “‘Geyer Walli,” takes a first place. If 
she has not continued writing, the cause is 
the state of her mind with regard to relig- 
ion, she being on the eve of becoming a 
Catholic. Her eldest daughter, Hermine, 
also a writer of fiction, has already taken 
this step. Of minor talents the number is 
very large, but none are prominent enough 
to be singled out. 

The editor of the Illustrated News in 
Leipzig, Mr. Weber, wished to stimulate 
woman’s talent by devoting one page of 
his journal to a tale no longer than one 
hundred and fifty lines, perfect in style 
and composition, for which he would pay 
twenty-five dollars. This offer was con- 
sidered very liberal, was accepted, and, in 
consequence, it has served to create a new 
sort of literature. Ladies have learned to 
condense a story, and to become artists. 
Weber has collected these tales and edited 
them in a volume handsomely bound, and 
will continue to do so at the end of every 
year. Meanwhile, a very learned lady has 
made her appearance on our Parnassus of 
belles lettres — Lady Blennerhassett, by 
birth a German countess, married to an 
Irishman of title, with whom she resides 
in Miinich. She has written several clever 
essays, as, for instance, on the state of the 
working-classes in France, before the great 
revolution of 1789, an essay of some length, 
printed in the Rundschan, edited by Faetel 
in Berlin. Everybody wondered if these 





could be the work of a female pen, ladies | 


in Germany, as yet, never having taken up 
a scientific theme for publication. She 
astonished the world still further by the 
announcement of the biography of ‘‘Frau 
von 8taél,” which will appear in sections, 
éach number forming a book of two to 
three hundred pages. The entire work 
will comprise ten numbers of that length. 
The first two numbers are already pub- 
lished. They contain a description of 
France before Necker was its minister, no- 
tices on its literature and on the state of 
politics, spiced with remarks showing such 








posed for popular reading. »Jt..had*the 
.good fortune to be published by the Apple- 
tons In New York, and appeared also in a 
cheap edition, a sign of the interest it 
awoke in all classes of American society. 
The book of Lady Blennerhassett will not 
interest the class of readers that were taken 
by Miss Bolte’s “Frau von Staél,” for it is 
weighved with a vast deal of learning 
which fatigues the general reader, and 
places Frau von Staél so much in the back- 
ground that one cannot strictly call it a 
biography, but more appropriately a pic- 
ture of the time in which she lived, suf- 
fered and died. But we must be proud of 
such a champion to vindicate female perse- 
verance and elaborate study. Viewed in 
that light, American ladies cannot do bet- 
ter than to buy the book, and hold it up as 
our standard. Lady Blennerhassett is, as 
yet, alone in this style of writing, and I 
hope she may be followed by other ladies. 
Men are singularly averse to competitors 
in fields they have regarded as their own. 
They have abused Mrs. Birchppeiffer in 
every way because she was successful as a 
writer of plays, and, latterly, when Frida 
Schanz got the prize for the best students’ 
song, they were vexed exceedingly, and 
claimed that it was not feminine to write 
verses on such themes. But no abuse could 
change the fact that the prize was hers. 

However, not every gentleman in Ger- 
many is so devoid of gallantry as to 
grudge the laurels won by the fair sex. 
Just now a champion has arisen who will 
tell in our cause. Professor Ludwig 
Buchner, of Darmstadt, has published a 
pamphlet on ‘*‘Woman’s Brain.” ‘The 
author enlarges on the objection raised 
against woman’s intellectual work, be- 
cause of the smaller size of their brain. 
A careful investigation has shown that 
brain increases according to the demands 
on it, and there can be no question but 
that woman’s brain will augment from 
generation to generation, with the en- 
larged use she makes of it. Mr. Buchner 
praises American women for bravely 
standing up for their right to citizenship 
and equality with men, and wishes we 
German women might follow their noble 
example. No doubt this pamphlet will 
havea good effect, and teach men the right 
side of the question. At the same time it 
will encourage women to claim their right 
toa position denied to them until now. De- 
velopment and progress will go hand in 
hand as soou as women participate in the 
work of men. They might have done so 
long ago; for many ways lead to 

ome, and many fields were open to them 

on which to prove what they could do. 
On the stage, in singing, dancing and 
piano-playing, they do admirably; but we 
want composers, and nothing hinders 
them from writing an opera. We do not 
have, as yet, a female Raphael. Mr. 
Buchner says it all will come in the course 
of time, if we try. Well, then, we must 
try. Necessity will teach us to become 
thorough workers, not merely help-mates 
of men, but stirring them up by emula- 
tion. 

The prejudice against American ladies 
that was prevaler is beginnivg to sub- 
side; for not only Mr. Buchner has been 
eloquent in their praise, but also Mr. Kar- 
lo Prenzel, the refined and distinguished 
author of fiction and master of the ‘‘Essay” 
as to style and composition, has latterly 
written a sketch of ‘*The Young Lady” of 
our time, in which he criticises severely 
our present generation, with its false mod- 
esty and pretence of innocence, which is 
nothing but hypocrisy and cunning, 
while the American system engenders that 
openness and candor which gives confi- 
dence and trust, and has a charm, the 
more bewitching, the more it is new to us. 
‘Through steam and railroads, we have be- 
come more or less cosmopolitan, and com- 
pare notes with our fellowmen in every 
hemisphere. Your free country has been 
a great help in forwarding woman’s 
rights. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is of opin- 
ion that-our military system is our hin- 
drance, and in this she may be right. 
Still, our case is not hopeless. Since we 
find amongst us champions who praise the 
prerogatives of American women, we need 
not despair of following in your footsteps, 
especially if you generously give us a little 
help, and forward our proceedings. 

I think it must be gratifying to you to 
know the influence you are exerting on us 
unawares, and this is the object of my 
letter. AMELY BOLTE. 


we 





MISSISSIPPI SOLVING A PROBLEM. 


Mrs. Mollie Magee Snell says of the In- 
dustrial School for Girls, which is sup- 
ported by the Legislature of Mississippi: 
“Girls who were entirely dependent be- 
fore coming here are now earning from 
fifty to seventy-five dollars per th as 
book-keepers, stenographers, telegraphers, 
printers, dress-cutters, designers, teachers, 











“ only ¢ 
cluding lights, washing and fuel, it does no 
exceed nine dollars per month, often less. 
The girls, by doing work in the institution, 
can make more than enough to pay this. 
Over ninety girls last year paid their board 
by service which did not interfere with 
their school life.” 


liad 


CHRONICLES. 


CHAP. IL. 

And it came to pass, in the fifth year of 
the reign of Ulysses, that certain damsels 
who sojourned in the land called Need- 
ham took counsel together, and all with 
one accord said, “It is not good for man 
to rule alone. Let us say unto them, Re- 
ceive us into your councils, I pray you, 
that we may be represented therein.” And 
straightway many began to cry out with 
loud voices, saying, ‘‘Let us alone, we have 
no need of you, nor will we allow you to 
come up into the high places.” But others 
said, ‘Verily we have need of you; come 
with us, I pray you, and labor with us in 
the vineyard, and together we will gather 
the fruit of our labors.” And from that 
time forth, there were gathered together 
for counsel, at divers times and places, 
those who were of one mind, both brethren 
and sisters, and Eliza ruled over the con- 
gregation. And the priests and lawyers 
and doctors assembled with them, and 
they soon became a large and wise and 
powerful people. Andin the ninth month, 
Solon, the priest, discoursed to them of 
Mary, whose surname was Somerville, and 
the people were well pleased with his doc- 
trine. And when the summer was come, 
they made a feast, and the people came 
from the regions round about. But before 
breaking their fast, Stephen, also a priest, 
said, ‘‘Lord, let thy blessing rest upon 
this people ;” and the people bowed their 
heads before him. After which they did 
eat and were filled. Then Solon arose 
and said unto the people: 

‘*Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth! Verily, I say unto you, a twelve 
month since, and it had but entered into 
the hearts of a few of these sisters to 
gather in this cause. In this hour let us 
cry aloud with thankfulness, that God 
hath so stirred our hearts in this holy 
work, and that so many brothers and sis- 
ters labor together in our vineyard.” 

Then Benjamin discoursed to us of our 
gathering and of our cause. Now Benja- 
min was the son of Daniel, who had led 
many of our good people up to the tree of 
knowledge, and taught them to gather 
fruit from its branches. These same peo- 
ple loved Daniel, for he was a holy man, 
and they wept when he was gathered to 
the fathers. 

At this same feast was also Lucy, who, 
from her youth up, had labored that the 
bonds of the slave might be severed, and 
the laborer gofree. And many others dis- 
coursed unto the assembly. And music 
was also had at the feast, but not of the 
harp, flute or sackbut. And when the 
even was come, the people departed, each 
unto his own home. 

Now Solon was a Bostonian, and did 
not dwell in the land of the Needhamites, 
but went among them to preach in their 
Synagogue. And it came to pass, in the 
eleventh month of the same year, he, with 
Theoda, his wife, sent forth a decree that 
the Needhamites should journey unto the 
land of the Bostonians. And they arose 
with one accord and went unto the house 
of Solon. One of the wise men, named 
Edwin, also called Whipple, discoursed to 
us of Joan, who in olden time was sacri- 
ficed as a burnt-oflering unto her people. 

In the second year of the reign of Eliza, 
and in the first month of the year, the 
people were gathered in the hall called 
Odd Fellows’, and Elbridge, a doctor, 
ruled over the assembly, and he said unto 
the people, ‘‘Unto you this night comes 
Henry, whose surname is Blackwell, who 
will lead you on in your work of reform.” 
And Henry discoursed much unto the peo- 
ple, and they were pleased with his say- 
ings. Now this same Henry is he who, 
with tongue and pen, is doing mighty 
battle for our cause. But some say, **This 
man is a deceiver, and is carrying delusica 
among the people.” And others say, ‘*Be- 
hold a prophet, who shall be to us a de- 
liverer, and set our captives free.” Now 
Henry had taken for a wife, Luey; she 
who aforetime did go up to the feast in 
the reign of Ulysses. Ho! all ye who hun- 
ger and thirst for the franchise, know ye 
not, that these people are giving them- 
selves a living sacrifice unto you? Verily, 
I say unto you, labor, therefore, that they 
may receive their reward. And in the 
sixth month of the same year, the people 
were again summoned to a feast. And 
they all came with one accord, and Solon 
implored God’s blessing uponthem. And 
after they had broken their fast, William, 
also called Garrison, stood before the peo- 
ple, and with bim they worshipped in one 































Hime to free 
this was he set upon by people, who 
clamored for him that they might kill him, 
but the Lord delivered him out of their 
hands. 

And in this wise, since their first assem- 
bly in the reign of Ulysses, have the sisters 
and their brethren toiled faithfully to- 
gether. 

CHAP. IT, 

- And in the second year of the reign of 
Rutherford, and in the third month of the 
year, the people were assembled at the 
house of Albert, also called Fuller. Now 
Albert was a just man, inasmuch as he did 
not deprive Mary, his wife, from meeting 
in council, though he himself refrained. 
And while they were gathered together, a 
knock was heard at the gate, and Mary, of 
the tribe of Sawyer, and Sarah, whose sur- 
name was Southwick, entered into the as- 
sembly. And Sarah said, “I pray ye go 
with us to the Temple, where gather the 
law-makers, and let us sit in the midst of 
them, and learn of them, that, when we 
are called to meet a like body, we may be 
found with our lamps trimmed and burn- 
ing.” ‘Then Eliza said unto the people, 
“Shall we go hence?” And straightway 
some began to make excuses, but others 
said, ‘‘Whithersoever thou goest, we will 
go.” And Elizasought not to deter them 
from following her. But when the day was 
come, behold a great storm spread over the 
land, and the winds blew, and the rain 
descended, and beat upon their homes. 
And many were afraid, and questioned 
within themselves, saying, “Of a truth, I 
dare not go, so great is the storm.” But 
others said, **We have faith in the bow of 
promise, and shall go up to the ‘'emple of 
the law-makers.”” And they came from 
the East, and from the West, and went to 
the house of Ezekiel. And when the hour 
was come, they went up into the council- 
chamber, where were gathered those who 
pay tithes. And consternation was upon 
the faces of some of the brethren. But 
Enos and Simeon, Gamaliel and Joseph, 
and divers others did make converse with 
the sisters. Now they found Soloman and 
the chiet rulers gathered about the throne, 
and Noah also was in the midst of the 
congregation. Anda certain lawyer stood 
up and ruled over the assembly. And 
straightway they began to discourse one 
with another. And some suid, “We are 
an overburdened and oppressed people; 
let us free ourselves from the demands 
which are made upon us.” And other 
some said, ‘‘Bear a little longer, I pray 
you, and do not yet resist; ye can endure 
if ye so will it.” Then Luther arose, say- 
ing, ‘*The hour is coming, and now is, 
when the burdens of the oppressed must 
be removed.” And the words of Luther 
prevailed. And in this wise, with much 
speech, did Luther and Levi, and Enoch, 
and Thomas (not Didymus), and Mark, 
and James, and divers others declare the 
tithes unto the people. And the sisters 
spake not a word, but they understood all 
the sayings. And they continued until 
about the sixth hour, when, with one ac- 
cord, they arose and departed, each unto 
her own home. S. E. M. K. 
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“TO SEW OR TO STARVE?” 


Editors Woman’s Journal; 

“Of all ways by which a working- 
woman can make her living, there is not 
one by which she can do it so easily, so 
independently, and so healthfully as in do- 
mestic service.” 

The date of the Harper's Bazar in which 
[I found the above paragraph, under that 
heading, was torn off, when I picked the 
remnant up for tire kindling; but, mindful 
of “the freedom of the domestic servant,” 
I took time to read it. I didn’t get caught 
dawdling away my employer’s time over 
Harper’s Bazar. Oh,no! I did not hear 
myself talked over in my employer’s par- 
lor for the entertainment of the next caller, 
and my attitude and my voice caricatured 
to the life! Mrs. B. is charmingly at home 
in showing up those things, and she bears 
her domestic afflictions philosophically. 
A likeness of myself, as I sat there indulg- 
ing in that ‘freedom of the domestic ser- 
vant” did not appear on the comic page of 
the next Bazar, did it? as the embodiment 
of all the artist could conceive of a low, 
vulgar-minded woman, while she who is 
surprised at wy ‘‘freedom” is depicted as 
realizing the choicest ideal of the gentle 
lady of the house? 

These are small things, dear JOURNAL, 
but they are continuous. It is easy for 
persons like T. W. H. to set forth how 
mistaken is the working-woman who 
chooses shop-work rather than domestic 
service; I should like to see him try the 
latter, though. Didit ever occur to him 
that the average female head of an estab- 
lishment can be, as far as her employees 
are concerned, a most unmitigated nui- 
sance? She usually has her time on her 
hands. She reads treatises on the onerous 











he is impressed with 
, ef position, and she feels 
it toe Her du mpress everybody in 
her employ with the same stupendous fact. 
leare nothing about that. As a woman 
in her employ, I would do the work laid 
out for me to the best of my-ability. Our 
relations are simply those of employer 
} and employed. But, when I find that my 
position entails a certain servility of de- 
meanor on my part, in all my intercourse 
with the person in whose pay | am working, 
I should leave. So would T.W.H. And 
furthermore, I would sleep in the meanest 
garret, I would starve, sooner than take 
service in the finest kitchen in the land, 
did I find, appended to such service the 
necessity of assuming the cringing ser- 
vility of carriage which the position of 
house-servant now implies. 

Worcester, Mass. Mary COLLins. 
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FARMERS’ WIVES AT AGRICULTURAL 
MEETIN 













































































































































The meetings of the Connecticut State 
Board of Agriculture have been attended by 
a few ladies—wives of the leading mem- 
bers—for several years. But since the 
renewal of grange interest in the State, the 
number in attendance has steadily in- 
creased till the present year, when the au- 
dience presented much the appearance of 
a church congregation. Massachusetts is 
behind both Maine and Connecticut, as 
well as many of the Western States, in the 
attendance of farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters at agricultural meetings; and Mr. 
Gold's rebuke at the late board-meeting in 
Springfield, where a paper on “Farm 
Homes,” read by a man to an audience 
represented by scarcely a member of that 
half of the race who alone have the power 
to make real homes, was not uncalled for. 
Let the women of the farm be encouraged 
to avail themselves of the same opportu- 
nities for acquiring that knowledge which 
will render farm life both pleasant and 
profitable, that the men have had at these 
agricultural conventions, and farm life in 
New England would soon take on a new 
aspect. 

The time has gone by for discussing at 
these meetings only farm stock and farm 
crops. It has been discerned that the man 
is of more consequence than the farm, and 
when the other fact is realized, that the 
woman is of as much importance as the 
man, we may look for far less discontent 
in country homes than has prevailed in 
years past.—New England Farmer. 

me a. 
THE MISSION OF THE NOVEL. 





The ‘‘stress of spiritual and social revo- 
lution” has made itself widely felt during 
the last decade. Great movements, affect- 
ing the economic and industrial, no less 
than the moral interests of the day, have 
compelled the profound attention of all 
thoughtful minds. Social abuses, whose 
prototypes appealed to Charles Kingsley 
and to Dickens, and inspired Thackeray’s 
keen pen tosatire, have been felt ; political 
corruption, that in Russia finds an im- 
placable foe in Tolstoi, is not unknown in 
our country; problems of present life and 
future destiny enlist the serious attention 
of a large body of thinkers; the charities, 
the labor question, temperance, Indian 
legislation, suftrage, education—all these 
are vital problems of the day, problems 
that intimately concern the life of every 
man and woman. ‘To what extent does all 
this deepening interest affect our writers 
of fiction? 

The question is more easily asked than 
answered; but a step towards its final 
reply will be made by determining the 
true purpose of that highest work of crea- 
tive art—the novel. Is it to serve us mere- 
ly as the ¢akes and ale, or the nectar and 
ambrosia Of life? or is its ultimate purpose 
to show, through its portraitures of social 
phases, the true social ideal? Can any 
work lay claim to being a masterpiece of 
art that bears no message to humanity? Is 
that author to be adjudged as great who 
can only photograph the passing hour, 
who portrays our neighbors over the way, 
and is oblivious to the great cloud of wit- 
nesses that encompass us about? What, 
in short, are our novelists bringing us to 
serve us in our deeper needs? For this is 
what we have a right to demand from the 
highest imaginative dramatization of life. 
—Lilian Whiting, in Boston Traveller. 
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PITH AND POINT. 


Most people take the universe as a mat- 
ter of course. Some are rejoiced by it, and 
others mized; others still, set them- 
selves to a putient study of its laws, and, 
lastly, there are some who spend their 
lives trying to wind up this eight-million- 
year clock so that it shall keep better time. 


. Willard. 





Great men educate each other; and we 
shall never have both men and women at 
their best and greatest, until we have the 
cream of the cream of both sexes educat- 
ing each other toward the highest stand~ 
ard of all imaginable human excellence.— 
Eéaith Simcox. : 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman's Journal. . 
THE STORY OF A MIRROR. 


Miss Prx_ey’s ATTIC, JAN. 1, 1885. 

Iam dreadfully old. It seems ages since 
I was bright and beautiful, and everybody 
said, when they saw me, “How lovely!” 
You can’t imagine how dreary the time 
has been since I was put in Miss Pixley’s 
attic, all broken to.pieces. Of course you 
know I am—or rather was—a mirror. 
Once Miss Pixley loved me, and placed me 
in the handsome parlor, between two lace- 
curtained windows, where I reached from 
ceiling to floor, and was very happy in- 
deed. 

Long years ago an old German wood- 
carver, with snow-white hair and blue 
eyes, gave the finishing touches to my 
frame—such beautiful rosewood, brought 
from the forests of Brazil! He carved 
twelve lovely figures, one for each month 
of the year. Before [ was placed in my 
frame, I was laid on my face, and some 
heartless creature covered my poor back 
with quicksilver. That was dreadful, in- 
deed, and makes me shudder whenever I 
think of it. At last I crossed the broad 
ocean, and was taken toa large room with 
hundreds of other mirrors, of every size 
and description; but they were so jealous 
of my beauties, so unkind, that I really 
was very glad when Miss Pixley’s father, 
a man of taste, purchased me, and I went 
to live in the handsome house on the hill. 
I suppose you never knew Gen. Pixley, it 
was so long ago. He was tall and stately, 
kind and good—a grand old man. The 
negroes in the old plantation nearly wor- 
shipped him, and old Dinah wept for two 
months after he died. I once loved Miss 
Pixley, but my love has grown cold, and 
sometimes I nearly hate her for leaving 
me in this dark, lonely attic all this time. 

On New Year's eve, this house had been 
beautifully decorated with evergreens. 
Dark green branches peeped in my face, 
while bright red holly berries played hide 
and seek on every side, nodding a Happy 
New Year to every newcomer. Just be- 
yond, in the great broad hall, I could see a 
long table of dazzling white, sparkling 
glass and bright silver. At each end was an 
enormous cake, looking like a white moun- 
tain, on the top a lovely angel. In the 
centre was a pyramid of purple, red, and 
bright yellow fruits. Near by were great 
dishes of tongue, turkey and chicken, 
cream biscuits that nearly melted in one’s 
mouth, and everything imaginable that 
was good toeat. And who do you think 
were seated at this tempting board? Why, 
thirty little girls and boys Miss Pixley had 
found, who had no Christmas. Not oneof 
them had white embroidered gowns or neat 
buttoned shoes and neckties—no, not one; 
but their faces were clean, their eyes bright 


- and happy, and thirty hungry little stom- 


achs, under gingham aprons, and patched 
coats, were well-filled with the good things 


‘Miss Pixley provided. 


During the evening, a rvough-looking 
lad, with a blue long-tailed coat, acciden- 


- tally ran his red head right through my 


face. He felt dreadfully, but that couldn’t 
mend me again. I wanted to take him by 
the collar and shake him clear out of his 
old coat. A shock like that was almost 
death to one of my sensitive nature, and I 
never recovered. Miss Pixley sent me to 
the attic, and hereLlam. If [ had eyes, [ 
might weep; but you see I can’t even 
have that comfort. Oh, it’s horrible! 


Miss PrxLey’s PARLOR, JAN®1, 1887. 

Here I am in the dear old parlor again! 
If I have ever said anything unkind about 
Miss Pixley, I beg her forgiveness and am 
truly sorry; but I really thought she 
meant to leave me alone in that dark attic 
forever. One day a sweet young girl 
came with her into the attic to find a pair 
of great brass andirons that once belonged 
to her grandmother. When the maiden 
saw my frame, she said, ‘‘O auntie, where 


‘did that exquisite carving come from? 


I'd give anything to have it.” 

‘And so you shall, my dear Mabel. It 
will be one of your Wedding pre@ents.” 
And so I was given a bright™ new face 
again, 

To-night, as I looked into the old hall, I 
saw dear Miss Pixley, her niece Mabel, 
and Mabel’s lover, ministering to the 
wants of forty poor, happy, hungry little 
urchins, The dark green branches again 
twine lovingly round my frame as the 
bright scarlet berries, peeping in and out, 
nod to all a Happy New Year. 

I forgot to say that the red-headed boy, 
with the long blue coat, was anewsboy, 
and every week brought Miss Pixley five 
cents to buy me a new glass. Dear Miss 
Pixley kept the money, added five times 
as much, and on New Year’s gave him a 
beautiful suit of warm clothes. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mme. Boucicaut, whose recent death is 
felt in France as a national calamity, be- 
gan life as a village laundress, and ended 
it as the owner of the immense Bon Marché 
in Paris. Philip Gilbert Hamerton says 
that this store was ‘tas vast asa ministry 
of state, and probably required at least as 
much ability for its government.” Her 
charities were boundless. one of the least 
of them being her gift of 30,000 blankets 
to the poor of Paris in the hard winter 
of 1879. “I have no near relations,” she 
once said, “‘and no happiness except what 
I enjoy in the pleasure of those I help.” 


“If people are to be sent to ten years’ 
penal servitude for stealing a door-mat, 
what is to become of them for half killing 
their wives?” asked Lord Coleridge at the 
York assizes, in England, a day or two 
back. Mr. Saunders, a police magistrate, 
has answered the question. James Cain 
was brought before hmm for an assault 
on bis wife. He had ‘knocked her down, 
kicked her several times, and struck her on 
the head and body with a saucepan and 
poker.” Mr. Saunders merely bound him 
over to keep the peace for six months and 
to find a surety in five pounds for a similar 
period. 


The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Unions have investigated more than 
thirty firms that advertise to supply 
women with ‘work at home,” promising a 
good income from a trifling outlay. Every 
one of these has been found to be a mere 
scheme for swindling women. A small 
deposit of money is always required in ad- 
vance, as payment for materials, etc. ; and 
after the victim has forwarded the money, 
either no work is sent her, or payment is 
refused for it when it is done. ‘The 
Women's E. and I. Union, 74 Boylston 
Street, Boston, will investigate without 
charge all offers of ‘‘work at bome,” and 
women will do well to communicate with 
the Union before answering any such ad- 
vertisement. 

Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett, discuss- 
ing the question why women get less pay 
than men for doing the same work, says: 
“It is not because woman’s work is worth 
less than man’s; it is not because women 
workers have no one dependewt on them, 
for they very often have; it is not because 
they have no trades-unions; it is simply 
because there are so many of them and so 
few openings for their employment. ‘The 
few trades open to women lead to their 
overcrowding those trades to which they 
are admitted. This brings down their 
wages, and that in turn is the chief argu- 
ment used against admitting them to other 
trades, in many of which women are re- 
garded as little better than the heathen 
Chinee in California. We use them in a 
vicious circle, from which it is difficult to 
escape.” 
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HUMOROUS. 


‘The superiority of man to nature is con- 
tinually illustrated. Nature needs an im- 
mense quality of quills to make a goose 
with, but a man can make a goose of him- 
self with one. 


A Yankee captain was caught in the 
jaws of a whale, but was finally rescued, 
badly wounded. On being asked what he 
thought while in that position, he replied: 
“IT thought he would make about forty 
barrels.” —EHxchange. 


Policeman—Come along now, quietly, 
or it will be worse for you. 0O’Tool—Oi'll 
not. The magistrate told me last time 
niver to be brought before bim again, an’ 
begorra, I’m goin’ to obey his instructions! 
—Toronto Grip. 


The eflect on St. Nicholas of our higher 
education: American Youth (aged six)— 
Now, if the effect of eighty bolts of elec- 
tricity is equal in applied force to——San- 
ta Claus—Holy Grail! is this the young- 
ster that I’ve brought a yellow monkey 
on a red stick for?—Judge. ~~ 


Grateful Citizen—My dear sir, you have 
placed me under obligations I can never 
forget. If it had not been for your 
prompt assistance my horses would have 
run away and perhaps have killed me. I 
sincerely hope you will not be insulted if I 
offer you a handsome pecuniary reward as 
a token of my gratitude. Party addressed 
—tinsulted? Great Jehoshaphat! I’m an 
alderman !—Chicago Tribune, 








Mage No Mistaxz.—If 
it mind to buy Hood’s arilla, do. not 
e any other. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is a peculiar medicine, possessing, by 
virtue of its peculiar combination, proportion, 
and preparation, curative power superior to any 
other article of the kind before the people. For 
all affections arising from impure blood or low 
state of the system it is unequalled. Be sure to 
get Hood’s. 


ou have made up 








HOTEL ATALANTA, 


‘Asbury Park, N. J. 


bine at Be AB = 
pleasantly situated on ‘ew ‘Jersey 
with an unin’ ted view of the ocean, also 
famous soot hake by the pine- 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Send in your 
orders. More can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D, 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. : 


Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitation and Woman Suffrage. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rey. C. C. Harrah. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLByY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 





THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman’s 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. . 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


& ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just beep 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home Purity 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50 cents a enn Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


A SPLENDID OFFER! 











during the present 
month, will receive the 
three patterns forming 
the basis of the Jenness- 
Miller System of Cloth- 
ing. After oon. les the 
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CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 
saat to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambeldgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the which can be done up and returned in three 
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The Musical 1888. 


As the musical New YEAR heaves in sight, we 
greet it with the “sound of Cornet” (or any other 
musical instrument, for all of which Oliver 
& Oo. the very on Books). 

With the New Year many new pupils will com- 
mence to learn the Piano; to them and their teach- 
ers we commend 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


a peerless book, which has held the lead for many 
years, and, unaffected by the appearance of other un- 
Fee age excellent instructors, still sells like a new 


ce, $3. 
3 30 cts., $3 per doz.] is 
CHILDREN'S DIADEM ticity an 
the best of its class. The newest book. 


UNITED VOICES sionct Stan keoe the wes, 
— Sones fora whole year. The newest 





Books that sell everywhere and all the time, 


College Songs (50 cts.), War Songs (50cts.), Ja- 
bilee and Plantation Songs (30 cts.), Min- 
strel Songs, new and old ($2), Good Old 
Songs we used to Sing ($1). 





KINKEL’S COPY-BOOK [75 cts.], with the Ele- 
ments and Exercises to be written, is a useful 
book for teachers and scholars. 


Any Book Mailed for the Retail Price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


THE VILLAGE: BELLE, 


By Percy MorRA\, is the prettiest picture ever pub- 
lished in any periodical. It is in 20 colors; size, 
28x22 in., and costs ONLY ONE DOLLAR. It 
is given as a premium supplement to THE ART 
AGE. All whodo not care to send a dollar should 
send a postal card, asking for the Art Age Free 
Illustrated Catalogue. THE ArT AGE gives 





THREE ART PREMIUM SUPPLEMENTS 
AND NINE MONTHLY FINE-ART 
SUPPLEMENTS 


for a year’s subscription of $2.50, 
$1.75.) 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING. 


(Six months 
These are beautiful pictures 


THE ART AGE | 


is an interesting, practical, useful magazine of archi- 
tecture, household decoration, general art, and let- 
ters, now in its fifth year of publication. In send- 
ing subscriptions or for catalogue, please mention 
this advertisement. Always address ART AGE, 
74 West 23d Street, New York. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its y mm 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, { EP!rors. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 3 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 


Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


JUSTITIA, 


A COURT FOR THE UNREPRESENTED. 
A Semi-monthly Journal published at Chicago, Ill, 
the First and Fifteenth of Every Month, 
in the interests of 
WOMAN AND EQUAL SUFFRACE. 


CAROLINE A. HULING, Editor. 
Price, $1.50 per year; 75c. for six months. Samples 
sent free on application. 

Upon its stafl of contributors may be named Mrs. 
Catherine V. Waite, Mre. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert, Miss Frances Willard, The Pundita Ramabai, 
Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, M. D., Mrs. Ellen Hardin 
Walworth, and others. Address 


THE JUSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


51 to 55 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom - 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy STonz, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALICE STONE BLACcK- 
WELL. Editorial contributors are JuLIA WARD Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, Lovutsa M. AtcoTr. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts, 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-roome, 
half price. Address 

Woman’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





“Tt is the only Sapes I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 


“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s Jounnal.”"— Marta ‘Mitchell. 


“TI love the paper, and am proud of it.”—Z. L. 
Saxon. 


“Tt is an ap of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Ba . 


“The Woman’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”"— Frances EZ. Willurd. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
sample copies) sent —— for 10 cents. Address 
OMAN’S JOURNAL, ton, Mase. 





MargaretSidney'sBooks 


ILLUSTRATED 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS, and How they 
Grew. 12mo, $1.50. This book marks a 
new era in child literature. It has become a 
classic. 


SO AS BY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. A power- 
ful temperance story. 


THE PETTIBONE NAME. 12mo, $1.25. 
A capital delineation of life in a New Eng- 
land village. 


HALF-YEAR AT BRONCKTON. 
$1.25. A boy’s book of school-life. 


HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE. 
16mo, $1. A club of young folks didn’t go, 
but learned as much, perhaps, as those who 
did go. 


THE GOLDEN WEST, as seen by the 
Ridgway Club. 4to, $1.75, From Boston to 
Monterey for health and pieasure and infor- 
mation; ar good as a guide-book, and 
charmingly written. 


WHO TOLD IT TO ME? Square 8vo, 
$1.25. A neighborhood story of old and 
young folks together. Jolly Penyannop! 


WHAT THE SEVEN DID; or, the Doings 

* of the Wordsworth Club. 4to, $1.75. Seven 

young girls did a wonderful deal of good in 
their village, and had a good time about it. 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. 
12mo, 75 cents. Two city girls take up 
mending, and by-and-by one of them reads 
a paper before the Friday Club on “What 
can our Young Women do to _ Support 
Themselves ?” 


POLLY AND THE CHILDREN. Square 
8vo, 50 cents. The adventures of a parrot 
with two little children. 


THE MINUTE MAN: a Ballad of the “Shot 
Heard Round the World.” Square 12mo, 
$1.25. On the Battle of Concord. 


HESTER, and Other New England Stories. 
12mo, $1.25. Eleven short stories of typical 
New England life. 


TWO MODERN LITTLE PRINCES, 
and Other Stories. 12mo, $1. Eight capti- 
vating stories for young folks. 


DILLY AND THE CAPTAIN. 12mo, $1. 
A bicycle-tricycle story of pioneers and ex- 
plorers in search of the place where children 
should be seen and heard too. A very jolly 
story. 


D LOTHROP COMPANY Publishers 
BOSTON 


TREASURES for the CHILDREN. 


Four beautiful and interesting juvenile books, 
richly and copiously illustrated, attractively 
bound, and uniform with each other. Each in 
one small quarto volume. $1.50. 


Juan and Juanita. 


By Frances Courtenay Baytor, author of 
‘On Both Sides,” ete, Square quarto. With 
many beautiful illustrations. $1.50. 

“The story is one of the most absorbingly inter- 
esting, and what gives it a peculiar fascination is 
the assurance by the author that it has a foundation 
in the actual experience of two little Mexican chil 
dren, who, after four years of captivity among the 
Indians, managed to escape, and, alone and without 
a guide, walked more than three hundred miles 
across @ savage country, and at last reached home. 
No book will be found among the gift-books of the 
season which will more strikingly appeal to the sym- 
wey and admiration of boys and girls.’”’—Chicago 
Times. 


Three Good Giants. 


From the French of Frangois Rabelais. B 
Joun Dimitry. Square quarto. With 175 
illustrations by Gustave Doré and A. Robida. 
$1.50. 


12mo, 





“These giants and Panurge are too well worth 
knowing, and laughing over and with, to be willing- 
ly consigned to oblivion. Mr. Dimitry has shown 
rare judgment and done his work well. His trans- 
lation catenes the spirit of Rabelais better than ox 
other we recall. Taken altogether, though intend 
mainly for children, the book will be quite as much 
enjoyed and better appreciated by men and women 
who have left the ordinary tales of fairies and of 
giants a memory’s step behind them.”—The Critic. 


Davy and the Goblin. 


By Cuakies A.CarryL. Copiously illustrated. 
$1.50. 


**«Davy and the Goblin’ is one of those examples 
of juvenile literature that makes middle-aged people 
wish they had not been born—until twenty ae 
later. As a sequel to “Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland’”’ (and where is the child who has not wn 
round-eyed over that delightful work?), Mr. Carryl 
has given to his young admirers a perfectly charming 
story. Wedded to language suited to the compre- 
hension of young readers is found subtle, brightest 
wit of an order to be enjoyed by children of a larger 
growth. There are bits of delicious play upon words, 
such as ‘The Butterscotchmen,’ ‘The Giant or- 
ful,’ ete. And the verses which are scattered through 
this fascinating narrative are such as cast Mother 
Goose’s inane jingles far into the shade.’’—Religio- 
Phil, Journal. 


The Peterkin Papers. 


By Lucretia P. Hate. Uniform with “Juan 
and Juanita.” Square quarto. Illustrated. 
“Miss Hale’s humor is irresistible. Her accounts 

of the doings and experiences of the Peterkins re- 

mind one of the story of the inhabitants of ancient 

Gotham, who tried to drown eels, and to catch birds 

by surrounding their nests.”—Boston Transcript. 


NORA PERRY’S 


A Flock of Girls. 
: The Christmas book for girls, prettily illustrated 
“Fourteen dainty stories—simple, cheerful, natur- 
al, healthy.””— Beacon. 


“Lav talon, tad weit fine artlessness and deli- 
“Pretty, redned, sprightly interesting.» Wimese. 
“As joyous as they are delightful.” —N. ¥. Mail. 
Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, * . ef etney, 








TICKNOR & CO., 
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Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their su ion, and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

Communications and letters egy #4 editorial 
management must be addressed to the tors. 








WOMANS JOURNAL. 


Special Offer 


Until January |, 1889. 


We make the following very 
liberal offer to new subscribers 
only. 

To ali members of Woman Suf- 
frage Associations, — American, 
National, State and Local. 

To ali members of W.C.T. U’s, 
National, State and Local. 

To ali registered women voters 
in municipal and school elections. 

To all teachers, artists, minis- 
ters, lawyers, physicians, and 
working-women. 


We will send the Woman’s Journal 


SPECIMEN COPY 
FREE ! 


Until January, 1889, for $1.50 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








Send in your Subscriptions to 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
8 Park Street, Boston. 


For further information regarding Special 
Offer, address CHARLOTTE H. ALLEN, 
3 Park Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 








The Massachusetts Woman Sufirage As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting 
as usual, in Boston, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, January 31 and February 1, be- 
ginning Tuesday evening at 7.30 P. M., 
and continuing Wednesday morning, after- 
noon and evening, February 1. The sixty 
Leagues of the State are earnestly request- 
ed to be present, with written reports of 
their work. A report of five minutes from 
each will fill the time of the day sessions, 
and will show the large and valuable ser- 
vice rendered by them to the cause this 
year. The evenings will be devoted to 
speaking. Speakers will be announced here- 
after. Municipal woman suffrage is the 
measure to be especially urged. 

Wa. I. Bowpitcu, President. 

Lucy STONE, Ch. Ex. Com. 
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PETITIONS, 


Those who have circulated petitions for 
municipal woman suffrage are requested 
to return them now to the office of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL, No. 3 Park Street, 
Boston. The Legislature is in session and 
these petitions should soon begin to be 
presented. The names should be careful- 
ly counted, and the number noted down 
on the back of the petition, with the name 
of the person who heads the list, and the 
number each of men aud women who 
signed it, also the name of the place, city 
or town from which it comes. L. 8 
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A VOTE OF THANKS, 





At the first-meeting of the Bazaar Com- 
mittee after the close of the Bazaar, a cor- 
dial vote of thanks was extended to all the 
friends who so generously volunteered 
valuable service to make the Bazaar a suc- 
cess. CENTRAL BAZAAR COMMITTEE. 
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TO MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGISTS, 


This is the time accounts are settled and 
yearly payments due. Weask our friends 
who have pledged amounts of from one to 
one hundred dollars to the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association for five years, 
to send these amounts to us as soon as 
convenient. 

‘The first renewal of nembership comes 
from our friend, Mr. Job C. Tripp, of 
Fairhaven. If we could receive five thou- 
sand of these one dollar memberships from 
our friends, we should have no need of the 
arduous Bazaar work. 

‘The Salem Woman Suffrage League pro- 
poses to pay into the general treasury ten 
cents per membereach week. Each League 








and Club might think of a similar plan to 
help the State Fund, and keep the week be- 
fore Christmas week for home delights, the 
coming year. Cora Scott Ponp, 
General Agent Mass. W. 8. A. 





Professor George J. Romanes, in the 
Forum. expresses his views on the much- 
discussed question of woman and her 
“sphere.” With a large part of his arti- 
cle, the advocates of equal rights for 
women will have no quarrel. He argues 
at great length to prove that men and 
women are not mentally identical. Few 
persons think they are. It is a mistake 
to supr ose that those who assert the equal- 
ity of the sexes assert their identity. On 
the contrary, we are always urging that 
women are too unlike men to be adequate- 
ly “‘represented” by men; and that, since 
the differences between men and women 
are natural and not artificial, there is no 
danger that women will be “turned into 
men” by giving them equal rights with 
men before the law. As ‘Josiah Allen’s 
wife” expresses it: 

**Men and women votin’ side by side 
would no more alter their natural disposi- 
tions than singin’ one of Watts's hymns 
together would. One will sing bass and 
the other air, as long as the world stands.” 

Woman suffragists will undoubtedly 
take exceptions to Prof. Romanes’ as- 
sertion that the “intellectual capacities” 
of women are inferior to those of men. 
An elm may contain as many cords of 
wood as an oak, although the two do not 
branch out in just the same way. If Prof. 
Romanes had said that the intellectual 
aptitudes of the two sexes were not just 
alike, he would have been on solid ground. 
Thus, it is the general testimony of presi- 
dents of co-educational colleges that the 
girls do better in languages, and the young 
men in mathematics, as a rule; although 
there are ocvasional exceptions, where a 
bright girl excels all the young men of 
her class in mathematics, or a young man 
distances all the girls in Greek. Wherever 
the sexes work under similar conditions 
and on approximately equal terms, as in 
schools and colleges, facts do not at all 
bear out the statement that “for women 
to rival men in intellectual toil is psycho- 
logically impossible.” In the colleges, 
the young women average decidedly bet- 
ter than the young men. Weare told that 
this does not prove intellectual superiori- 
ty on the part of the girls, since the aver- 
age of the young men is lowered by a 
multitude of stupid youths who are sent 
to college by their parents because it is 
“the thing,” while it is not yet so distinct- 
ly ‘“*the thing” to send girls to college, 
and the young women who go are gener- 
ally bright girls with a real taste for 
study. This argument is fair enough. 
The intellectual superiority of girls is not 
asserted. But the college records, so far 
as they go, certainly do not bear out the 
theory of women’s hopeless intellectual 
inferiority. When we come to the public 
schools all over the country, where the 
boys and girls from the same neighbor- 
hood sit on the same benches and study 
the same text-books, we find the girls 
every where averaging as well as the boys; 
and here the girls are in no sense picked 
scholars. So far as “acquisition” of 
knowledge is concerned, Prof. Romanes’ 
claim of women’s inferior capacity is not 
only not supported by facts, but is dis- 
tinctly disproved by them. 

In the matter of judgment,” a compet- 
itive examination is impossible, and hence 
vague dogmatism will continue to bear 
sway for some time to come. It is often 
asserted by men, however, that women’s 
conclusions, although they are supposed 
to be leaped at by intuition instead of 
worked out by reason, are quite as apt to 
be right as those of men. 

When it comes to “originality and crea- 
tive power,” is is unquestionable that the 
greatest instances of these have as yet 
been found among men. But, as John 
Stuart Mill has pointed out, the great cre- 
ative intellects of the world nearly all 
appeared in ages and countries where 
women were practically excluded from 
competition. It may be that originality 
and creative power will turn out to be 
among the mental gifts which are found 
oftener in men, though found occasionally 
in women. But it will take a century or 
two longer to establish the fact. Through- 
out four-fifths of the globe, custom still 
excludes woman from the race; and 
even in our own country, custom dis- 
courages her from trying to run it, and 
handicaps her in a hundred ways. Prof. 
Romanes, for instance, all through his 
article, uses the word “‘strong-minded” in 
reference to women as a term of reproach ; 
and in so doing, he only voices the folly of 
society at large. 

All through Prof. Romanes’ article 
there runs a subtle tendency to reason 
from physical strength to mental capacity 
—to argue that as boys can lift more than 
girls, therefore they can learn more. 
This is an example of what Sidney Lanier 





calls ‘‘the extreme folly into which a man 
may be led by mistaking a metaphor for 
an argument.” Strength of mind is not 
graduated according to strength of mus- 
cle; and there is no doubt that Johan L. 
Sullivan could have reduced all Shakes- 
peare’s unrivalled ‘“‘bumps” to a dead 
level, with a few blows of his powerful 
fist. 

Prof. Romanes notes that the brain of 
the average man is slightly heavier than 
that of the average woman, and argues 
that “there is a general correlation be- 
tween brain weight and mental capacity 
throughout the whole animal kingdom.” 
But the brain of an elephant is three or 
four times as heavy as that of a man, yet 
we do not find the elephant three or four 
times as intelligent as the man. Again, 
if the relative weight of brain to body be 
made the crucial test, the weight of the 
brain, as compared with that of the body, 
is greater in certain birds than it is in the 
human species. Prof. Romanes says that 
if it could be shown that the feminine 
brain differed from the masculine brain 
in quality, its smaller size would not 
matter. Well, consider the case of idiots. 
It is found that if the masculine brain is 
below acertain weight, the owner is inva- 
riably an idiot; but the feminine brain can 
fall several ounces below that weight, and 
the owner still be perfectly rational.. Ifa 
ounces of masculine brain = idiocy, while 
(a—2) ounces of feminine brain=rationali- 
ty, the inference would seem to be that the 
quality is different; or, at all events, that 
the smaller creature may have a smaller 
brain without necessarily baving inferior 
wits. 

Prof. Romanes approves of the higher 
education of women, provided culture be 
sought solely for its own sake, and not 
‘for the sake of rivalling the stronger sex 
in the practical pursuits of life.” The 
last phrase, being interpreted, seems to 
mean earning a living by other pursuits 
than cooking or sewing. Prof. Romanes, 
indeed, would give women a free field, but 
would doso on the ground that the women 
who wish to avail themselves of it will 
always be very few, that they are gener- 
ally the least attractive and the most un- 
happy of their sex, and that they will 
most of them fail. Now, asa matter of 
fact, the conditions of modern civilization 
are causing women to earn their own liv- 
ing in increasing numbers and with grow- 
ing success. ‘I'he woman who is a school- 
teacher, a book-keeper, ora physivian, is 
not necessarily less attractive than the 
cook or seamstress; and she is likely to 
be a good deal happier than the woman 
who has married, not for love, but for a 
home. 

Now, lastly, as to the alleged wrong 
ideal that the *‘strong-minded sisters” are 
setting up. No woman whose brain 
weight exceeded a—2 ever included selfish- 
ness, loudness or vulgarity in her ideal of 
a human being of either sex. It is possi- 
ble that Prof. Romanes is confounding 
with the woman’s rights ideal some imag- 
inary caricature of his own. It is a pity 
that he does not explain a little more 
clearly what he supposes to be the exact 
“ambition of these strong-minded ones, 
who seek to seize us by onr characteristic 
beards.” What precise meaning is hidden 
under the picturesque impertinence of the 
phrase? In short, wherein was the cling- 
ing vine of the old dispensation superior 
to the modern woman, who wishes to be 
educated, who would rather support her- 
self than make an uncongenial Marriage, 
who perhaps prefers an income of thou- 
sands as a physician to an income of hun- 
dreds as a sewing-girl, and who even—let 
us grapple boldly with the crowning hor- 
ror—would like to have a voice in the ex- 
penditure of her own taxes? Let Prof. 
Romanes tell us if he can. A. 8. B. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN INDIANA. 


From areport by Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, 
President of the Indiana branch of the 
National W. 3S. A., we give the following 
facts concerning a series of conventions re- 
cently held by herself in co-operation 
with Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. 
Zerelda G. Wallace, Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, Ida A. Harper, and others, in each 
of the thirteen congressional districts of 
Indiana. ‘ 

The meetings were successfully ar- 
ranged by Ida A. Harper, not only in 
localities where they were invited, but in 
those where it was thought best to hold 
them. The most important towns in each 
district, or those where the least woman 
suftrage work had been done, were usually 
selected. In the prosecution of the pre- 
liminary work more than three hundred 
letters were written. Large posters an- 
nouncing the time, place and speakers 
were sent in advance to all the county- 
seats in each district, with a liberal distri- 
bution of small hand-bills. Circulars set- 
ting forth the purpose of the meeting were 
sent to all the newspapers of the State, 
and were cordially roticed. Good reports 
were made, and mat 7 icading papers, both 





Republican and Democratic, gave editorial 
indorsement. 


In every piace the pastors of the difter- 
ent denominations gave more or less as- 
sistance. In some a majority aided. Church 
buildings were almost everywhere loaned 
for the use of the conventions. On Sun- 
day afternoons and evenings, temperance 
meetings were held by one or more of the 
speakers, who frequently occupied the 
pulpit in the morning hours on the same 
subject. Occasionally public halls or 
opera-houses were rented, and the bills 
paid by the treasury. 30,00u leaflets were 
distributed. 136 subscriptions were taken 
for the Woman’s Tribune, of Beatrice, 
Neb.; thirteen sets of Miss Anthony’s 
Woman Suffrage History were sold; forty- 
six annual memberships to the National W. 
S. A. at one dollar each and six life mem- 
berships at ten dollars each were taken, 
and two hundred and fifty dollars was re- 
ceived from collections. 

The afternoon sessions were free. Ex- 
cept in three cases, a fee of ten cents was 
charged at the evening sessions. In the 
opinion of Mrs. Gougar, ‘’This fee acts as 
a first-class police, keeps nobody outside 
who is of value inside, and goes a long 
way in paying the heavy expenses in- 
curred.” ‘These thirteen conventions vost 
$956.18, and the receipts not only paid the 
cost, but lifted an old debt of $105, paid 
the “auxiliary fees” of $75 into the 
National Treasury, and left $33.07 on 
hand for future State work. 

It is now proposed by Mrs. Gougar's 
committee to organize a society. in every 
county-seat and important town. Pam- 
phlets are to be issued defining the duties 
of State, district, county and local officers, 
and the relation held by each socicty to 
the National organization. Another will 
propose a complete plan of work, and still 
another will give a detailed account of the 
workings of municipal woman suffrage in 
Kansas. Mrs. E. M. Price, of Kokomo, 
was wade superintendent of State press- 
work and editors. All organizations are 
expected to urge subscriptions to the 
Woman's Tribune of Nebraska, Woman's 
News of Indianapolis, and WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL. 
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A CARD FROM MRS. GOUGAR. 


Mrs. Hé@en M. Gougar, of Lafayette, 
Ind., sends us the following card for pub- 
lication : 

To the Friends of Woman Suffrage in Illi- 
nois: 

I have been engaged bv the Executive 
Committee of the Illinois Woman Suffrage 
Association to organize your State for the 
purpose of securing municipal suffrage for 
women, at the hands of your next Legis- 
lature. ‘This work will be done by a series 
of conventions held in each congressional 
district, to be followed by county-seat or- 
ganizations. ‘These conventions will be 
held on the following terms: The places 
desiring these meetings will be required to 
entertain the speakers, furnish a place for 
the gatherings, and do all local advertis- 
ing free of expense to the conventions. 

There will be two evening and one after- 
noon sessions. All afternoon sessions will 
be free. ‘he small fee of ten cents will 
be charged at the door at all evening ses- 
sions. No variations will be made from 
these rules. I shall be assisted by promi- 
nent speakers of your own State in most 
of these, and in some by Mrs. Zerelda G. 
Wallace and Miss Susan B. Anthony. 
Persons desiring these meetings will please 
address me as soon as practicable, that 
dates may be placed. First applications 
will be first considered. 

HELEN M. GouGar. 





Lafayette, Ind. 
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0 UTLOOK FOR WOMEN IN LOS AWGELES, 


Los ANGELES, CAL., DEc. 31, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

As the shortest way out of a dilemma, 
please let me answer the inquiries my note 
in your paper has called out, through the 
same channel. 

I cannot ‘‘assure steady work at two 
dollars and a half a day” to any one. I 
said a Chinaman would work for that. 
We were to get him through an employ- 
ment office, and even such help has been 
searce. Some work for one dollar anda 
half and two dollars a day, and women 
get the same. 

People are rushing here by the thousand. 
Many of them are tourists and the like, 
but some are workers, of course. Still all 
kinds of work are plenty and well paid. 
Some people prefer Chinese labor; others 
will not have it. A woman—a recent ar- 
rival—who began to do washing, was 
overwhelmed in a couple of weeks, and 
sent away more than she kept. We con- 
sidered ourselves fortunate in being 
among the first to find her. Women get 
twenty to thirty dollars a month for 
housework, and there never have been 
enough of them to supply the demand. I 
cannot say just how itis now; but, from 
our own experience and that of ladies of 
our acquaintance, it is so still. 

Very many persons prefer to hire 
sweeping, cleaning, etc., done by the day, 
and women readily find employment at 
that. But they must know how to do, 
and must be willing. 





I do not recommend an indiscriminate 
rush, ‘to pick up chunks of gold as big as 
the stove,” as I heard a man say who was 
coming here to the mines years ago; but 
I have no doubt many women who are 
able and willing can find work. Should 
any come, the Natick House, at one dollar 
and a quarter per day, is a safe and relia- 
ble house to stop at. The Woman’s 
Home, near the corner of Fourth and 
Main Streets, has a registry office; there 
one can find board when there is room, 
but one must bring recommendatiens. 

Being confined to my bed, aud unable to 
read or write more than a few minutes at 
a time, I cannot undertake to answer let- 
ters. 

Girls coming here need to look out 
sharply for themselves, for sharks are pu- 
merous. Officials only should be ques- 
tioned, A young lady from her father’s 
ranch near Leadville, handsome, well- 
dressed and well-educated, supposed she 
had secured a place as governess with a 
wealthy family in one of the small towns, 
and went out, as she supposed, to the 
place. Soon a man came and took her 
trunk away. Since then no trace of her 
can be found. The woman whoshe sup- 
posed was procuring the place for her 
proved to be a woman of the worst char- 
acter. EmMA HaRRIMAN. 
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KNOWS HIS OWN, MIND. 


There is a man in Minneapolis who 
knows his own mind thoroughly on the 
question of woman suffrage. He is the 
editor of the Northwestern Prohibitionist. 
He says: 


**We have received a letter from a man 
—who is ashamed to give his name—who 
modestly says that ‘if we will drop out of 
our party the plea for woman’s vote, he 
will be a worker for our cause and its final 
triumph.’ 

“The editor of this paper can speak for 
himself, as an individual, in answer to the 
above : 

**When we do so, may our right hand for- 

et how to write our mother’s name. 

ay our arm be paralyzed; may our 
tongue refuse to utter the Saviour’s decla- 
ration, ‘God so loved the world’; may our 
eyes grow dim and sightless, that we can- 
not look upon the face of our wife and 
daughters; may our feet refuse to walk; 
may our ears refuse to hear; may our 
heart refuse to send coursing through our 
veins our mother’s blood; may the devil 
get us, and, if we do, he will.” 


That is explicit, to say the least. It isa 
refreshing contrast to the utterances of 
the politician who, being asked by his con- 
stituents before election what are his 
views on woman suffrage, answers diplo- 
matically that he ‘will give the subject 
the careful consideration its magnitude 
demands,” and then votes ‘‘no” every time. 

A. 8. B. 
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COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ ASSOCIATION. 





The Annual Meeting and Social Reunion 
will be held at the Hotel Brunswick, Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston, on Saturday, January 
14, 1888, at 11.30 A. M. The annual re- 
ports and election of officers will be fol- 
lowed by the consideration of recommen- 
dations from the Executive Committee, and 
by a discussion of the relation of branches 
to the Association. Alumnz who desire 
tickets for the luncheon, price one dollar, 
are requested to notify the Secretary. 

Members who do not pay the annual 
fee of one dollar to a branch Association 
should remit it at their earliest conven- 
ience to Miss M. H. Ladd, 259 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 

MARION TALBOT, Secretary. 

66 Marlborough Street, Boston. 
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A VOIOE FROM COLORADO. 





Mrs. E. M. Tanner, formerly of Roches- 
ter, O., sent from her new home in Colo- 
rado the following interesting letter to the 
President of the Ladies’ Equal Rights 
Association of Painesville. It was read 
at a meeting of the Association, and pub- 
lished in the Painesville Telegraph : 


* “T am sorry that I cannot help you in 
your work in Ohio, but I find no lack of 
opportunity and need of the same kind of 
work here, and am doing 4 : best to meet 
it and create sentiment in favor of fran- 
chise for women by lending our leaflets, 
my WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Union Signal, 
and last, but not least, the copies of 


r which please accept my warmest 
thanks. One lady, formerly a city mis- 
sionary a hd aed or: be Bo 
taken lan oining ours, Oro’ y 
converted Ay subject. 

“We are in anew section just settled 
this summer, all of us taking government 
land. The cattle kings have accus- 
tomed to let their herds range at will. 
This state of things will continue until the 
settlers are numerous to vote them 
out. The cattle men and cow boys on the 
one side and the settlers on the other side. 
Undoubtedly there are settlers enough 
here now who have taken land to out-vote 
the cattle men, but I think fully half of 
blsssed with eee Iy: ’ shades 

a y 
of settlers. in order to Barus gona must 
cultivate our land, and the ment re- 
= it, otherwise we fo our right to 
land. But you can see how utterly 





useless it is for us to plant trees, or sow 


gee read at our State meeting last May, \ 
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t, and send to our Legislature—a petition 
setting forth our 
for the as a necessary means 0: 


franchise, 

self-defence. beng | miles from here we 
cross the bf Saree J ine, where we stand 
on an equal ing with our brothers. If 
we fail to have our claims regarded here 
we intend to cross the line and become 
citizens of Wyoming when we take our 
homesteads. We have taken pre-emptions 
and timber-claims here. To those of us 
who have supported our families, and 
taken care of them at the same time; who 
bave earned and kept vur homes ; in short, 
have taken the place of both father and 
mother—to us the franchise means self- 
protection. For we are taxed, sometimes 
oppressively taxed, while denied the priv- 
ilege of saying for what purpose we shall 
be taxed.”’ 





A WOMAN SUFFRAGE EXEGESIS, 


RICHMOND, Ky., Dec. 26, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Some men in this country, after admit- 
ting that justice demands that women 
should vote, attempt to justify themselves 
in withholding the ballot from women, by 
quoting passages of Scripture. 

That is, these men wish to treat women 
with injustice and then impute their in- 
iquity to God. 

But men are not more just than God, 
neither are they more pure .{pan their 
Maker. A little reflection would teach 
these spiritual babes that where they have 
so construed the Bible as to make God en- 
join injustice to women, they have simply 
misinterpreted the Scriptures : 

“My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your ways my ways, saith the Lord; for, as 
the vens are higher than the earth, so are my 
ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts 
than your thoughts.”—IJsaiah 55 : 8, 9. 

Some men say: ‘“*Husbands cannot rule 
over their wives if women are allowed to 
vote, and husbands ought to rule over 
their wives, because it is written that God 
said to Eve: ‘*Thy desire shall be to thy 
husband, and he shall rule over thee.” 
But we Gentiles now know of ourselves, 
and need not that God shall tell us, that a 
strong, wicked man will rule over a weak, 
wicked man if he is not prevented; and 
that we ought not to punish children for 
the sins of their parents. 

Let women stop desiring to please men 
more than to please God, as the foolish 
Eve did to please Adam; and go to pleas- 
ing God more than pleasing men, by call- 
ing upon the Lord to judge between them 
when causes of dispute arise, as the right- 
eous Sarah did, unto whose voice God com- 


manded Abraham to hearken. Then men |. 


will cease saying that God desires them to 
rule over women, because mother Eve ate 
some forbidden fruit before father Adam 
did, nearly six thousand years ago; and 
they will begin to submit unto their own 
wives, as Abraham submitted unto Sarah. 

Some men say: ‘If the wife agrees with 
her husband she is represented already, 
and if she disagrees with him, then she 
ought not to be allowed to vote for fear of 
disturbing the family peace; for it is writ- 
ten, ‘The husband is the head of the wife, 
even as Christ is the head of the Church, 
and He is the Saviour of the body. ‘There- 
fore, as the Church is subject unto Christ, 
80 let the wives be to their own husbands 
in everything.’ ” 

But we Gentiles now know of ourselves, 
and need not that God should tell us that 
the marriage relation is one of mutual con- 
cession, the ‘husband submitting himself 
unto his wife, as Christ submitted himself 
unto the Israelites; the wife submitting 
herself unto her husband, as Abraham sub- 
mitted unto God; and that we ought not 
to force wives to submit to their husbands 
by cruel laws which rob them of their chil- 
dren, strip them of their property. and op- 
press them in various other ways, because 
Paul exhorts wives to submit, any more 
than we should force men by laws to keep 
still while their enemies box them first on 
one cheek and then on the other, because 
Christ has said, ‘‘Resist not evil, but who- 
soever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also.” 

Christ is no ruler over his Church, but 
its leader. The husband goes before his 
wife in doing himself first whatsoever 
thing he desires to have her do. If the 
men of this country are not bent upon 
their own destruction; they will not with- 
hold from women.what the U. S. Constitu- 
tion defines as ‘‘the right of citizens of the 
United States to vote,” in order that some 
men may have legal power to rule over 
their own wives in a way in which they 
would rather die than suffer women to rule 
has said, ‘*All things whatsoever ye would 


that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them, for this is the law and the proph- 
ets.” Mrs. JaMEes BENNETT. 
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LITERARY NOTICE. 


CLover Biossoms. \By Mrs. E. Hedge Webster. 

Cupples & Hurd. Price, $1. 

Tn this tastefully bound little volume, 
the cover of which is adorned with a gold- 
en spray of blossoming clover, Mrs. Web- 
ster has gathered nearly two hundred 
short bits of verse and prose. more than 
half of which are original with herself. 
They cover a wide range of topics, reli- 

, social, biographical and historical. 

woman question is often touched 
upon, as in the chapters entitled ‘‘Para- 
‘sites,” ‘Some Reasons Why Women 
should have Part in Government,” “I'he 
Ballot for Women,” **Mary F. Eastman on 
Woman Suffrage,” etc. Many ee and 
comforting ideas are expressed. ‘The plan 
of the work is not that of a book to be 
read through at a sitting, but rather of one 
to be taken up at any odd moment, to gain 
a strengthening thought. The frontis- 
piece is an excellent heliotyped photo- 
graph of the author’s mother, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Goodhue Hedge. A. 8. B. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YorK, JAN. 3, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

By the time this letter is in the hands of 
your readers, the organization of the New 
York Legislature will be complete. Inthe 
Senate, our staunch friend, Lieut.-Gov. 
Edwin L. Jones, will, of course, by virtpe 
of his office, be presiding officer. The Re- 
publican majority will elect Senator Henry 
R. Low, of Orange, as president pro tem., 
to fill the chair in case the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor is absent. Senator Low is one of our 
most earnest advocates; he voted for a 
woman suffrage constitutioual amendment 
when he was a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1867-8, and has ever 
since given his aid to the cause. 

The Assembly will organize by electing 
a speaker. ‘he Republican majority have 
united on Mr. Fremont Cole, of Schuyler, 
as their candidate, and he will be chosen 
to the office. Mr. Cole has served in the 
Assembly for the last four years; he is a 
young gentleman of cunsiderable ability 
and agreeable manners. Iam sorry to say 
that he has voted against every suffrage 
bill that has been introduced during those 
years. He has, however, always been 
courteous in his opposition, and will, no 
doubt, treat any measures that may be in- 
troduced with entire fairness. Gen. James 
W. Husted made an active canvass to se- 
cure the speakership, but was defeated. He 
will, as usual, be a leader on the floor of 
the Assembly, and will give our bill the 
support it has had from him for years. 
Mr. D. E. Ainsworth, of Oswego, was also 
a candidate for the speakership, and will 
be an active member of the Assembly. 
Mr. Ainsworth has been one of our most 
earnest and conscientious supporters, and 
we shall be sure of his eloquent voice in 
our behalf. 

We shall be sorry to lose our friend, Mr. 
John W. Vrooman, from his position as 
Clerk of the Senate; but Mr. Charles A. 
Chickering will again be elected clerk of 
the Assembly. He has long been a firm 
advocate of our cause, and has more than 
once rendered it substantiul service. 

There is an unusual number of new 
members in the Assembly, which makes 
its action on any given subject uncertain. 
Among the new men who are sure to favor 
our bill is Judge Yates, of Schenectady, 
who comes as an avowed champion. Mr. 
Charles 'T. Saxton, of Wayne, who aided 
us so much last year, will be a tower of 
strength in the coming session. Among 
members who were not in the last Assem- 
bly, but have served in previous years, we 
are glad to welcome Mr. Charles J. 
Knapp, of Delaware, and Capt. Henry 
Hunting, of Suffolk, who gave us their 
support in 1886. 

Suffrage societies and associations 
throughout the State are urged to hold 
meetings at once, and pass résolutions 
calling upon the senators and assembly- 
men from their districts to vote for the 
municipal suffrage bill. 

The meetings of the Society for Political 
Study; which were suspended during the 
holidays, will be resumed on Thursday, 
January 10, at3 P.M. They are held in 
the parlors of the National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, 3 East 14th Street, 
and are open, free of charge, to all women 
who desire to attend them. The study of 
the U. S. Constitution will be taken up, 
and in order that, those who were not able 
to be present at the first three meetings 

may have the benefit of the entire course, 
the lessons will be reviewed from the first. 

Many letters are received each week in 
regard to the national enrolment of the 
friends of woman suffrage. I would say 
to the friends who make inquiries, that 
while all the names thus far secured 
should be sent in as soon as possible, so 
that they may be used before the Legisla- 
ture, the works hould not cease, but be 
continued, as the fact that the names are 











to’be preserved does away with the weari- 


- 


some necessity of securing the same ones 
every year, and the liat can be constantly 
added to with continually increasing 
.  Leiire DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Hannah Powderly Assembly of 
Cincinnati has one thousand members. 


Miss Mary A. Greene, of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., is the only lady in the law depart- 
ment of Boston University this year. 

General Lew Wallace has received $37,- 
000 as royalties on “‘Ben-Hur,” the sales 
of which have reached nearly 200.000 cop- 
ies. 

A reception was given last ‘Thursday in 
honor of Dr. Clisby, founder of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. 

Miss Mary L. Moreland is superintend- 
ent of the W. C. T. U. for the Seventh Dis- 
trict of Illinois, also secretary for the same 
district for the W. C. T. U. 

Ida Keen, a blind girl at the Illinois 
State Institute for the Blind, runs a type- 
writer skilfully—a harder thing for a blind 
person than to play the piano. 

Mrs. Ida A. Harper is carrying on a vig- 
orous discussion on the right of women to 
the ballot, in the Terre Haute Express. 
Four columns are devoted to it in a late 
number. 


Mrs. Martha Burton has established in 
the Mexican courts her rights to lands in 
Southern California worth millions. ‘The 
property had been wrongfully sold to 
others by the International Company of 
Mexico. 

At Bridgeton, N. J., January 5, the 
Grand Jury promptly dismissed the case 
of Mrs. Kate W. Howe, arrested a few 
weeks ago on the charge of willfully wear- 
ing a.Grand Army badge with intent to 
defraud. 

Mrs. Judge Naylor, of Crawfordsville, 
Ind., celebrated her eightieth birthday a 
few days ago. Miss Mary D. Naylor, the 
useful and efficient secretary of the Indi- 
ana Woman Suffrage Association, is her 
daughter. 

Ladies of Berlin, Germany, are trying 
to secure the appointment of women as 
teachers in girls’ schools. Classes of girls 
as young as ten are often taught by mas- 
ters, and the principal of a girls’ school is 
generally a man. 


The Baroness Burdett-Coutts and some 
other philanthropic persons are about to 
establish workshops in London furnished 
with sewing-machines, where poor seam- 
stresses cap go and use the machines at 
a very low charge. 

In Iowa a widow is entitled toa third of 
her deceased husband’s real estate in fee, 
and not merely to the use of a third, as 
was said in quoting from memory a case 
stated by Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell at 
the Philadelphia meeting. 

Miss Helen Taylor presided at a recent 
meeting of the Supreme Council of the 
London Liberal League. The programme 
adopted by the League includes woman 
suffrage, moral purity in political life, and 
equal laws for men and women. 

On the Women’s News and the Organizer, 
papers published in Indianapolis and de- 
voted respectively to woman suffrage and 
temperance, the type-setters, like the edi- 
tors, are all women, and they have never 
had a misunderstanding or a “strike.” 

The Boston Association of Vassar Alum- 
nz held its annual reunion and lunch last 
week, and chose the following officers for 
the ensuing year: Mrs. Mary Parker Wood- 
worth, ’70, of Concord, N. H., president; 
Miss Elizabeth H. Howe, '82, of (am- 
bridge, secretary; and Laura Gross, ’82, 
of Somerville, assistant secretary. 

Home Life is a paper published at Moline, 
Ill., by the Woman Suffrage Societies of 
Rock Island County. It is edited by the 
Moline Society, of which Anna J. Dow is 
president, Mrs. S. P. Wheelock and Mrs. 
D. Donaldson vice-presidents, Mrs. H. H. 
Lester treasurer, and Julia M. Dunn cor- 
responding secretary. 


Mrs. Mary Haverty, of New York, pro- 
poses to send Mr. Gladstone an Irish me- 
morial consisting of the music of three 
hundred [rish airs, bound in a morocco 
volume. Some of the ornamental letter- 
ings in the titles are taken from Celtic 
Classics, ‘*The Book of Kells,” ‘“The Four 
Masters” and ‘‘The Book of Ballymore.” 


’ The organ generously donated by the 
Estey Organ Company to the Vermont 
table at the N. E. W. 8. Bazaar is for 
sale at the office of the WoMAN's JOUR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park Street, at a very reasona- 
ble price; also the beautiful Howe Scale 
for the same table. Here is an opportu- 
nity to secure valuable articles at reasona- 
ble prices. 

Our information as to the prospects of 
woman suffrage in Washington Territory, 
is partly derived from the despatches to 
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made in a spirit so hostile to woman suf- 
frage that even the facts are colored to cre- 
ate public sentiment against it. The tele- 
graph is evidently used in the interest of 
the liquor-dealers, who are straining every 
nerve to prevent a re-enactment of the 
woman suffrage law. 

President Cleveland, when Governor of 
New York, signed several bills granting 
suffrage to women at local ‘elections, and 
was understood to be favorable to the 
principle of woman suffrage. The idea 
that he would veto the admission of Wash- 
ington Territory as a State, if it adopted a 
woman suffrage law is completely absurd. 
Nevertheless, the argument will beworked 
for all it is worth by the opponents of 
the measure. 

Women can be felt as well as heard. In 
a remote Southern city a Methodist 
preacher made himself distasteful to many 
of his congregation; especially to the 
women. An effort was made to remove 
him. Asa result, he says that John the 
Baptist lost his head by a woman, and that 
he has been made to pack up and move— 
driven out by a woman. Is it not rather 
Strange that those half-dozen women 
should control a Methodist conference? 


Fine cabinet photographs of Miss An- 
thony, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Mrs. Laura 
M. Johns and Miss Rachel Foster, can be 
obtained from Ruth F. Durgan, President 
of the Atchison Equal Suffrage Club, 
Atchison, Kan., at twenty-five cents apiece. 
Mr. McLeod, a photographer of Atchison, 
has given three hundred dollars’ worth of 
these photographs to the Club, and Mrs, 
Durgan has undertaken to sell them and 
give half the proceeds to the State fund. 


The President has sent to Congress a 
communication from the Secretary of the 
Interior submitting a bill ‘‘to protect the 
Round Valley Indian reservation” in Cali- 
fornia. The President says: ‘*The docu- 
ments thus submitted exhibit extensive 
and entirely unjustifiable encroachments 
upon lands set apart for Indian occupancy, 
and disclose a disregard of Indian rights 
so long continued that the Government 
cannot further temporize without dis- 
honor.” 


George Willis Cooke will give un Wednes- 
day afternoons, at 3 o’clock, January 11, 
18 and 25, in the rooms of the N. E. 
Women’s Club, in this city, a course of 
lectures on the poetry of Robert Brown- 
ing, the special subjects being Browning 
as a man and a poet, his dramatic genius, 
and his religious teachings. The lectures 
are open to the general public, and tickets 
at $1 for the course can be had at the “Old 
Corner Bookstore,” or at the club-rooms, 
5 Park Street. 


A writer in the Westminster Review on 
“Physic in the Far East,” says that in 
Japan women were early instructed in 
mnedicine. They were, with other doctors, 
admitted to the concurrent practice of 
charms and incantations, and in the year 
723 women were appointed as profes- 
sors to teach medicine to their own sex. 
At present women are allowed to practice 
there, and the two Japanese ladies who 
have obtained diplomas in Western medi- 
cine should not find any prejudice in their 
way. 

The Chicago lawyer who played a 
prominent part in upsetting the city ordin- 
ance forbidding the sale of liquor to min- 
ors, has been!presented with a gold-headed 
cane by the Saloon-Keepers’ Association. 
The cane is inscribed: ‘In recognition of 
his services in behalf of personal liberty” 
—personal liberty to make drunkards of 
boys and girls. The lawyer ought to 
“swap off” his gold-headed cane for a 
cemetery lot, which he should call **Acel- 
dama, that is to say, the field of blood.” — 
Springfield Union. 

The Mobile Register deplores the intro- 
duction of the tariff question into the poli- 
tics of the South, because protection is an 
issue on which the whites will be sure to 
divide, and this will invite the negro to 
vote, and will assure him a protection in 
the exercise of his political rights, where- 
by chaos will be introduced into demo- 
eratic political calculations in many of the 








the Daily Oregonian. These reports are 


woman suffrage and temperance. ‘These 
questions also will divide the ‘Solid 
South,” in the interest of justice and good 
government. 


The Oberlin Equal Rights Association 
held its last meeting at the pleasant home 
of Librarian A. S. Root. Mrs. R. B. Hol- 
ton presided and read the Scripture lesson. 
Rev. Willard Burr offered prayer, and 
Mrs. A. L. Webster read the minutes of 
last meeting. A. S. Root gave the prin- 
cipal address of the evening. Remarks 
were also made by Rev. Mr. Burr, C. L. 
Tambling, L. Webster, and others. Miss 
Jessie Morgan, State organizer of the 
Y.W. C. T. U., was present and gave a re- 
port of the Nashville Convention. 

The Prohibition Party of Cook County, 
Ill., is committed to such a recognition of 
women as would logically carry with it 
woman suffrage. Major Singleton, chair- 
man of the Cook County Committee, re- 
fused to accept office unless women were 
admitted as members of the committee and 
delegates to the conventions of the party, 
and his terms have been accepted. It 
would, however, be utterly illogical to 
allow women to direct a party, and refuse 
to allow them to vote its ticket at the polls, 
so the Cook County Prohibitionists may 
be set down as in favor of woman suffrage. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


A Girls’ ‘School for Physical Training” 
has been established by Miss Storer and 
Miss Lupton in Cincinnati, O. ‘The course 
prepares for any college open to women. 
Three pupils have taken the full Harvard 
examination with honors. Two have, dur- 
ing the past year, been admitted to the 
Freshman Class of Vassar College. Three 
pupils took, in July, a part of the Harvard 
examination, each receiving a certificate. 
The gymnasium, fitted with apparatus by 
Dr. Sargent, of the Harvard Gymnasium, 
furnishes exercise under competent super- 
vision and instruction. Boarding pupils 
are required to attend a gymnasium class. 
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No wise person believes in any “reform 
against nature.” If I believed the limita- 
tions of sex to be inconsistent with woman 
suffrage, I should oppose it; but I do not 
see why a woman cannot form political 
opinions by her baby’s cradle, as well as 
her husband in his workshop, while her 
very love for the child commits her to an 
interest in good government.—T7. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

There are too many churches in which 
women do all the work, and the men hold 
the offices.— Christian Register. 











Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from pene, having 
had placed in his hands by an it India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable rem- 
edy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
throat and ‘Lung Aflections, also & positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Ner- 
vous Complaints, after having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in Ger- 
man, French or English, with full directions for 
reparing and using. Sent py mail by address- 
oe with stamp, — this paper, W. A. 
Nores, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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Party Gloves 


In the medium and extreme lengths, in all the fash- 
ionable shades, at 


“The Red Glove,” 53 West St. 
MISS M. F. FISK. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A lenge beh of the Intestateden ee Buipes 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN. 
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ROGER HARLAKENDEN’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGLINSON. 


(One of the best-known traditions of our Atlantic 
coast is that Of the “Palatine Light,” popularly 
associated with the wreck, off Block Island, in 1720, 
of a ship bearing from the German Pala- 
timates. The light is reported as appearing at ir- 
regular intervals for more than a century, and was 
last seen in 1832. Its appearance is minutely de- 
scribed by an eye-witness, a resident physician, who 
saw it December 20th, 1810. See Sheffield’s “‘Block 
Island,” p. 42.) 


ROGER HARLAKENDEN climbed the hill 
Where no other fisherman dared to go; 
The east-wind was blowing, bitter and chill, 
Sheer was the cliff and the footing slow; 
Hand-grip on rock and knee on the sod, 
At last on the headland’s height he trod. 


In the days of the pirates three footpaths led 
To that dizzy cliff; but now there was none 
Save for the fox, the goat and the bird. 

One path o’er the seaweeds green and red; 
From high-water mark to the cave-mouth, one ; 
And thence o’er the Pirate’s Hill, the third. 


Roger Harlakenden threw him down, 
Breathless at last, on the thin dry grass ; 
He could see his dory that glistened brown, 

He could see the men and the women pass 
Tending the fish-flakes, from door to door, 
And then he looked off to the ocean floor. 


Like a land-locked haven in sight of the sea 
The life of the twelvemonth past was spread; 
Peaceful contentment of heart and head 
Since the Lord had found him, from sin set free. 
Yet sometimes the thought of his wilder years 
Rushed back upon him, teeming with ill, 
Wicked joys and delicious fears ; 
And then he climbed to the Pirates’ Hill. 


Was it worth the strength of a man like him 
To dwell by the bay, with a calm sweet wife, 
No stir in the blood, no peril of limb, 
No wild, fierce joy of the coming strife? 
Just to clean his boat and to haul the seines, 
To cook the fish by the drift-wood fire, 
To play with his boy through the autumn rains 
And on Sunday sing with his wife in the choir? 


Straight from the far horizon’s line 

The east-wind blew; the smell of the brine 
Banished the months of weary peace 
And bade this desolate torpor cease ; 

It was almost sunset; there was the sea! 

Only a night’s hard pull, and he 
With his dory made fast to a whale-ship’s side 
Could rock once more on the ocean wide. 


What to him the fare or the men? 

The ruder the better. He held his own 
Still with the roughest. God! how he longed 
To be once more where the sailors thronged, 
Or the old-time wreckers might shout again 

On some cruel isle of the middle zone. 


See! with the sunset came once more 
The Palatine Light, the ship on fire; 
Each generation, son and sire, 
Had watched it gleam, since the current bore 
The fated ship to a merciless wreck, 
With the crew in sight on the blazing deck. 


There was the phantom now: the flame 
Climbed stay and halyard to pennon-staff; 
There was neither pity nor joy nor shame 
In Roger Harlakenden’s bitter laugh. 
** Let it burn!” he said. ‘ Let the ocean roar! 
I have looked on burning ships before. 


‘** I will watch that light with a steadfast eye 
From this moment out, till the sun goes down. 
If it lasts till the last red sunbeam, I 
Will be quit this night of the cursed town”; 
Then he tried to think of his wife and child, 
But his lips grew stern, and the wind was wild. 


Suddenly met him the startled face 

Of a boy who had climbed to that dizzy place, 
Half-triumphant and yet half-scared, 

But daring whatever his father dared. 

The fisherman trembled, but made no sign. 
Terror next in that young voice rang; 
“Father!” it cried. Harlakenden sprang— 

Out went the Light of the Palatine: 


He clasped the child in his strong embrace, 
He thrust back the curls from the rosy face; 
Then faded the last bright beam of day, 
A shadow fell on the ocean-swells, 
And soft from the mainland dim and gray 
Came the sweet, far sound of the Christmas bells. 
Never since then the horizon line : 
Has gleamed with the wraith of the Palatine. 
— Independent. 
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MRS. HETTY’S HUSBAND. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





Nobody, to look at that peaceful valley 
where the smoke rose and curled quietly 
from the firesides of the comfortable 
homesteads surrounding the two church 
spires, and where perpetual calm seemed 
to brood; nobody, looking down on these 
tranquil fields and woods, from the heights 
of Old Morning, would dream that such a 
man as Bel Symmes could have had begin- 
ning, or ending, or encouragement for 
enduring there. Any one, indeed, given 
to speculation upon ultimate causes might 
have wondered by what curious alchemy 
his atoms came together in such a place. 
Had it. been over in Millville now, on the 
dark side of Old Morning— 

The fact is, however, that he had been 
born elsewhere, although he had drifted 
here so long ago that he seemed a part of 
the place.. How and whence he had his 
name, none knéw, not even himself. If 
he ever had any individual people, they 
early left him to the mercy of the world 
that has no mercy. 

Whether that name stood for any such 
aristocratic prenomen as Beltran, or Bel- 
asys, poor Bel, or as, from the tenor of 
his life, seemed more probable, from a 
certain kinship with Belial, or Beelzebub, 
with certain reminiscences of Bel and the 
Dragon; or, as might be guessed from his 
manner of possessing the land wherever 
he was, from the old Persian, signifying 
Lord, there was no one to say; no one, in 
fact, knew much abouthim. Apparently, 





he had always been about thirty-five 
years old, long, lean, fair, good-humored, 
shiftless, worthless, beloved here, de- 
spised there, and living always, without 
work, on the slender provision of his 
wits. 

You can imagine, then, what was the 
amazement of the whole village of Valley 
Ford when, one day, it was announced 
that Bel Symmes had married Miss Hetty 
Duneagle, of the Duneagle Farms, the old 
squire’s only surviving daughter and heir, 
a more than middle-aged lady, of no other 
charms than those belonging to a notable 
house-keeper, a valuable church-member, 
and one in receipt of great respect from 
the neighbors. 

What Miss Hetty saw in the scapegrace 
was not, after all, so difficult for those toim- 
agine who knew of his good-nature. and 
usual. gentleness, and could understand 
how he had fiddled and sung and jested 
his way into the old spinster’s heart, that 
ached in its loneliness, after her brother- 
in-law took away with him the two little 
maids on whom her affections had centred 
since their birth,—the brother-in-law who 
had quarrelled so bitterly with the old 
squire that the latter had left all his pos- 
sessions to Miss Hetty. But what odds did 
that make? Everything Miss Hetty had 
would belong to her little darlings one 
day. 

Nevertheless, those who knew of Bel’s 
taking arts could not quite understand 
what Miss Hetty had done with the Dun- 
eagle pride, when she put in her father’s 
place, and took home to the great square 
house and pew, this fellow, who, if neither 
a tramp nor a vagrant, was yet not exactly 
anything else. But there he was, at the 
head of the table, in the big arm-chair. of 
the fireside corner—at least, when he was 
there. 

Perhaps one of the very things that kept 
him dear to Mrs. Hetty’s heart was that 
he was not always there; that, in truth, 
he did not give her enough of his society 
to let it weary her; that often, after a 
long half-day’s absence and a late return 
at night, he lay in bed till noon of the 
next day; that, somehow, the two or 
three hours that he did allow her, as he 
tuned and scraped his little old violin, 
and sang his melting songs, and made his 
merry quips, were just enough to let her 
wish for more. 

Love had passed by her in her youth; 
her hungry heart had been sore when 
other women had been glad. Now to be- 
lieve that this smiling youth found in her 
what lovers found in other women; that 
he turned to her for his happiness; that 
he chose her among all women—if there 
was poison in the sweet self-deception, 
she sucked its honey without knowing it. 

All the monotonous humdrum hours 
were transformed for her. She thought, 
for just a space, that she was young and 
fair; that this heart was really hers. 
There seemed to be nothing but joy in the 
world. ‘The sun smote the bare slopes on 
the top of Old Morning; the sky shone 
blue in the river at its foot, as if the world 
were just made. How rich with breath 
blowing out of heaven was every wind 
that sighed! What romance and vague 
delight in the sound of the evening bells 
coming up the valley! Flattered to tears, 
she laid her own heart at this lover’s feet, 
for him to tread on if he would, and the 
gay conqueror trampled it into dust. 

It was a good while before Mrs. Hetty 
found out how Bel spent the greater part 
of the time that he was away from her,— 
absorbed in various games of hazard with 
dice and cards, often enlivened by song 
and other festive exercises over the flow- 
ing bowl. She thought he was off swap- 
ping horses, and making his profits by the 
trade, expostulating with the assessors 
for her in relation to taxes, looking out an 
investment for some of her accumulated 
funds (fortunate woman that she was to 
have some one to so protect her!), watch- 
ing some experimental ditching on distant 
farms for their joint benefit, or talking 
politics at the lawyer’s office; the last, not 
at allan unpleasant fancy to her, for she 
had a dim idea that Bel, with his glibness, 
his wit, his talents, and her money, might 
make a figure in the Legislature yet. 

Bel had no idea of anything of the sort. 
Nothing so laborious and respectable as 
that was desired by him. He laughed to 
scorn those that had once laughed him to 
scorn. He did no work, and he drove 
about the highways and byways with a 
high-stepping mare that had not her 
match in the county. He was bound sim- 
ply to enjoy himself, and to enjoy himself 
in his own way. 

But Mrs. Hetty was by no means a fool. 
It did not take more than three or four 
years, with their slow degrees, to unde- 
ceive her, to startle, to stun her, to break 
her heart, and to make it whole again— 
whole, but a hard, dry, and very different 
organ from that which used to palpitate 
so at the sight of the face and. sound jof 
the voice of her scapegrace. » 

When he had no account to give of vari- 
ous sums of money intrusted to him by 





her, she forgave it. When he asked once, 
on some remonstrance, if, at her age, she 
expected to keep a young fellow all the 
time by her side, she forgave it. When 
he brought home a boisterous companion, 
and proceeded to make a night of it in the 
big kitchen, brewing various delicious 
concoctions with rum and pine-apple pre- 
serves from the pantry, and did not go to 
bed till morning, and then with his hat and 
great-coat on, she forgave that. She even 
forgave his “‘taking off” of the pastor (had 
she not even laughed with him?), and his 
comparing the choir to a parcel of old cats 
on the back-yard fence. 

But when her two young nieces came to 
her on a visit, and he, one day, tired of 
the obligation of being decent in their 
presence, remarked that either they must 
go or he should, she found it hard to for- 
give that; and when, on another occasion, 
having more than one noisy companion 
with him, she overheard him calling her 
the old girl, uttering various uncompli- 
mentary references to her person, and re- 
hearsing, with shouts of laughter, some 
episodes of their courtship that had been 
sacred to her—well, even that she could 
have forgiven him; but the rest—the rest 
that she heard on that fatal day— 

‘Hang it all! Do you suppose I’d have 
made a laughing-stock of myself by mar- 
rying her if she hadn’t had the money? 
Let those laugh that win. And do you 
suppose I’m going to be cheated now? 
No, sir; I’m going to have my dividends 
now, and my principal when the old girl’s 
under ground!” 

And that she could not forgive. 

At first anger; then grief and tears; 
then longing and heart-breaking; then 
perception of the hopelessness of it all; 
then anger again, bitter, withering, flam- 
ing anger; but this time with herself, an- 
ger in which the love burned to ashes, and 
then desolation. And after that Mrs. 
Hetty sent for her nieces, who were or- 
phans now, to come and live with her. 

Of course, Bel remonstrated, but to no 
purpose, as Mrs. Hetty condescended no 
other reply than a cold stare. 

“By king! I'll make it hot for them!” 
said Bel. 

They were pretty children, some fifteen 
or sixteen years old now, brown-eyed and 
rosy-cheeked, and innocent as babies; but 
all the fibres of her old sad heart twined 
about them. Mrs. Hetty put a thousand 
dollars in the Valley Ford Savings Bank 
for each of them, the week after they 
came. 

Of course, it was no great while before 
this circumstance reached Bel’s ears. 

‘They’re long enough,” said Mrs. Hetty, 
curtly, when he told her. 

‘*Well, I say,” said Bel, ‘“*you’ve no right 
to be giving away at this rate. What’s 
yours is mine, and what’s mine’s my own; 
and you can’t be doing it without my con- 
sent.” 

**Can’t 1?” said Mrs. Hetty grimly, mak- 
ing no more dispute, the fact that she had 
done so being enough for her. 

‘‘And what’s more,” said Bel, with all 
a husband’s authority, ‘you shan’t!” 

*““Shan’t [?” said Mrs. Hetty. 

**Well, now,” said Bel, with rising fury, 
‘if you don’t take care, I’ll have you put 
under guardianship!” 

“Look here, Bel Symmes,” said Mrs. 
Hetty, “you mind your own fiddling and 
your horse-trotting, or I’ll have you sent 
to the State almshouse.” 

**You can’t,” said Bel; ‘*I’m a landed pro- 
prietor. I’ve gota lien on your estate as 
long as you live, and a good share of it 
afterwards, and you can’t help yourself. 
I’m your husband, and the head of this 
house, and the law gives me your obe- 
dience; and, by George! I’m going to ex- 
act it. You bet your sweet life, I am! 
And as for these little wenches of yours, 
they'll be glad enough to go back where 
they came from before long, or my name’s 
not Squire Symmes.” 

Mrs, Hetty looked at him a moment, and 
then she burst out laughing. 

“Squire Symmes!” said she. ‘Squire 
Symmes! that’s good. You that haven’t 
any name you're certain of!” 

She gathered up her balls and her knit- 
ting, and leftjhim to the enjoyment of the 
fireside. From that time, it was open war 
between them. 

Mrs. Hetty took her knitting upstairs, 
where the children sat. 

As she looked at them a sort of joy 
welled up in her heart, that almost ban- 
ished the pain there. The two fair heads 
bent together over their book seemed to 
her the loveliest sight on earth. She felt 
a yearning tenderness towards them that 
filled her eyes with tears. They repre- 
sented to her everything that now she held 
dear, her father, her mother, her dead sis- 
ter, her old name; they were her visible 
bond with the past, her only link with the 
future. No speech could tell how precious 
they had become to her, and how lovely 
they seemed to. her, with what pride they 
filled her, nor how determined she was 
that they should have everything she had 
lacked—learning, accomplishments, lov- 





ing husbands in their youth, and all her 
money at last. 

Now that she had come fully to under- 
stand the obliquity of Bel’s character, it 
irked her that they must have any of his 
society. She feared injury to them by con- 
tact with him; and the people whom he 
had been wont to bring to the house and 
whose bad presence she had not minded 
so much for herself, became insufferable 
now that these two innocent darlings were 
under her roof. 

The next time that a parcel of Bel’s 
companions made the old kitchen reek 
with their pipes and ring with their 
songs, Mrs. Hetty walked deliberately in, 
let down the grate of her empress range 
and dumped the fire; and, going over 
to the table where they sat about their 
ale-pots and their dirty cards, deliberately 
lifted the kerosene lamp, blew it out and 
walked off with it. She locked the kitchen 
door behind her too; and Mr. Bel might 
sleep on the floor, or the settle, or out in 
the hay on the mow with the cats, if he 
wished. The rest of the house was inac- 
cessible, and Mrs. Hetty was perfectly im- 
penetrable to any storming the next morn- 
ing. 

But there was no storming in the morn- 
ing. On the contrary, there was a bright 
fire when she appeared, a foaming milk- 
pail, and a smiling face. 

**Now, the next time, Hetty, my dar- 
ling,” said Bel, ‘“*you play me such a joke, 
I wish you wouldn’t go to bed and forget 
all about it. A hay-mow may be warm, 
and it may be soft, but it isn’t always 
agreeable to a gentleman’s feelings.” 

“Gentleman?” said Mrs. Hetty. ‘For 
one that has slept so often as you have on 
the warm side of a fence, I guess the hay- 
mow will do. It’ll have to, anyway.” 

“Come, come, gently now, as the man 
said to the Car of Juggernaut. What’s this 
you’re giving me?” 

‘*f mean it’s all the bed you'll have in 
this place.” 

“The hay-mow? Oh, that’s too steep; 
so steep I'd fall off, reckon. Don’t you 
know I’m your husband?” said Bel, with 
a grin; ‘“‘and have a right”—— 

“You have a right!” said Mrs. Hetty, 
with ineffable scorn. ‘*‘To what? You 
haven’t a right to the poorhouse, for you 
have never so much as paid a poll-tax in 
the town!” 

“Very well, Mrs Symmes; if you want 
the disgrace of a suit at law in the family, 
I can accommodate you any day, and you 
can be taught what’s yours and what’s 
mine, on short notice.” 

As Mrs. Hetty wanted nothing of the 
sort, and, indeed, lived in perpetual terror 
of the discovery by her small public of the 
mistake she had made in marrying, and of 
the chorus of ‘I told you so’s” she then 
should hear; and as she feared, too, the 
sinking of money in the quicksands of law- 
yer’s fees, Mr. Bel slept in his usual bed 
that night. 

But although she could not hinder Bel’s 
companions from coming to the house as 
they pleased, yet not another dollar, yearn 
he never so much for a drink, or a card, 
did Bel put into his pocket from Mrs. 
Hetty’s savings or receipts. 

As he thought over the situation, he 
could not but feel that the two girls were 
the authors of all his woes, and he could 
determine on but one course of action, and 
that was to make the house such that Mrs. 
Hetty could not keep those two girls in it; 
and he spent that day, and many another 
day, at home in the furtherance of his de- 
sign. 

What talk was that with which the table 
was now regaled; what jests which there 
was really no understanding, but no mis- 
understanding either; what stories of a 
life that before the spotless experience of 
these young girls seemed like some dark 
underground life among vile things; what 
oaths, what slang, what ribaldry, what 
slander of all that was reputable; what 
hints and inuendoes, what open aceusa- 
tions of eyil, what low light thrown upon 
all sacred things, what low level of 
thought and manners; and what low 
wretches, each one now, it seemed, a shade 
more ignoble than the last, had the run of 
the house! It made Mrs. Hetty shudder 
with swift apprehension. 

When, one day, she heard a sentence, 
just a casual phrase, of the prevailing 
rough expressions, fall from her sweet 
young Jmogene’s lips, a terrible apparition 
rose before the gaunt old woman’s eyes of 
her girls transformed into the mates of 
just such men, the evil thought following 
the evil word, the evil act completing all— 
degradation, sin, monstrousness; her dar- 
lings, her own sister’s children, her father’s 
treasures, the only representatives in the 
next generation of old Squire Duneagle. 

She would wake in the middle of the 
night, crying and..wtinging her hands. 
Some nights she could not sleep at all, for 
fearing and conjuring dark possibilities, 
till she saw the sun’slant up and gild the 
top of Old Morning, The apprehension 
began to be something like a mania to the 
poor soul, an ever-present horror. 





When she looked down the valley, with 
the noon sun brooding over the dim dis- 
tances below, when she searched the 
heavens and all the throbbing mystery of 
stars at midnight, when vapors were loom- 
ing up like ghosts across the purple of 
twilight, there was no hour at which this 
apprehension did not make its horrid 
clutch at her heartstrings ; and, with it all, 
she felt still further depths to her degrada- 
tion as Bel’s wife. 

One day, at length, she said, with her 
usual directness, as he sat rosining his bow 
by the fire: 

“Bel, you are not making much by this 
sort of life. What will you take to leave?” 

“Take to leave?” repeated Bel, pausing, 
and with wondering eyes. ‘*Why should 
I leave? I never was more comfortable in 
my life. And why should [ take anything, 
when it all belongs to me anyway, or will 
soon?” And he screwed up the string he 
had let down in his surprise. 

“No, it will not—soon or ever. The 
Duneagle property is not going to be wast- 
ed in guzzling or dicing, or spent with vile 
creatures. My father’s grandchildren will 
inherit my father’s property. I shall see 
to that in my will.” 

‘Now, look here, old girl,” said the ir- 
reverent Bel, holding his violin to his ear, 
to catch the tone between his sentences ; 
‘‘vour father’s property is something that 
doesn’t exist.” 

‘*My father’s property !” 

‘*That’s something they’d call a fiction 
in law. It’s your property; and, being 
yours, it’s your husband’s property; and 
can’t help it, will or no will!” said he 
touching the strings lightly. 

“Do you mean to say, Bel, that you’re 
going to hang round here in this miserable 
way, waiting on the chances of my death?” 
she asked, . giving him a piercing glance 
over her spectacles. 

‘Don’t look at me that way with your 
bloodshot glances! Bel is going to hang 
round here,” said the fellow, ceasing his 
tune for a few breaths, while he picked the 
strings indifferently, ‘‘unless you should 
make it very well worth his while, indeed, 
to go away; more worth his while than it 
is now to stay. Handsome clothes, fine 
horses, good quarterly income, pew at 
church” —— 

Mrs. Hetty, looking far away into the 
distance, while the sun reflected on her 
spectacles a ray of light from the brook 
far up the side of Old Morning, did not 
heed the pleasantry about the pew. 

“T might arrange that you should have 
a sufficient income during your life,’ she 
said, “if you would go into another part 
of the State.” 

“Oh, that wouldn’t do at all,” he an- 
swered. ‘“I'ake more than that to move 
Bel. Don’t think I’ve looked at it much 
in this light; but Bel doesn’t budge with- 
out a good income, a reversion of the prop- 
erty when you’re done with it, a will in 
his favor.” 

‘T am less likely to die than you are, 
Bel,” she said, laying down her knitting ; 
‘*T am hale and hearty, rugged, and of a 
long-lived race.” 

‘“‘That’s so,” said Bel ruefully, scratch- 
ing his head with the end of his bow. 

‘That so,” she echoed. “And [’'m so 
sure of it, and think so poorly of your 
chances, with the dissolute life you’ve led, 
that”—— 

‘‘And you can speculate in that way on 
the chances of your husband’s death!” 
cried the injured Bel. ‘Pretty Christian 
you! Nice wife! Good woman!” 

“That I’m willing,” she continued, dis- 
regarding his satire, ‘‘to give you some- 
thing handsome in my will, for the looks 
of it; that is to say, to enjoy while you 
live.” 

‘*And the will a dead-letter, as I’m not to 
live, and so never to touch a penny of it? 
Pshaw! Lollipops for babies!” 

And he tucked his fiddle under his chin 
and played a measure con spirito. 

‘*Come,” he said, when he had finished 
his air, and laying down the instrument, 
“Pll tell you what Pildo. We'll godown 
to Lawyer Keene’s together, and you make 
your will in my fayor, and 1’ll make my 
will in yours.” 

**You—make—your—will! For pity sake, 
Bel Symmes, what will have you to make? 
What on earth have you to will?” 

‘*Well, Lawyer Keene’ll tell you about 
that. I'll do better thanI said. I'll make 
my will in favor of those little wenches of 
yours, if that’ll suit you. Me first; but it’s 
no more than fair that they should come 
after me”—— ; 

“TD lL put on my things and go right down 
to Lawyer Keene's this minute!” cried 
Mrs. Hetty, with eyes flashing enough to 
melt her glasses, shame and fear of humil- 
iation going to the winds in her despera- 
tion. ‘‘I’ll see about this now!” 

“Do,” said Bel; ‘and I'll go with you. 
The mare’ll be harnessed in ajiffy.” 

Before the hot tears were dry on her 
cheeks, she was in the wagon, spinning 
down the road beside Bel in. a way that 
made her hold on. to the sides and expect 
to see the spokes fly out of the wheels. 
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was a young girl, and a pretty girl, I never 
saw one I’d put before her. She used to 
set asight by me. I don’t see what changed 
her. I’m not changed. I’m the same old 
Bel.” 

‘““T have come, Squire Keene,” said Mrs. 
Hetty, “to make my will. This is my hus- 
band.” , 

The lawyer nodded to Bel. He had 
known him of old. 

“I, too,” said Bel, laconically. 

“To make your will?” said the lawyer 
politely, to Mrs. Hetty. ‘Pray be seated. 
Well, it is best to be prepared for any 
emergency. But the day is far distant, 
Mrs. Symmes, when that document will 
be admitted to probate.” 

‘“That’s as it may,” said the testatrix. 
“But I’m not going to see my own flesh 
and blood wronged by that man”—— 

“Oh, come, I say now, stop that!” said 
her husband. “That's going toofar. I’ve 
no disposition to wrong your flesh and 
blood. It’s you that want to wrong me 
for the sake of your flesh and blood. 
That's about the size of it, as I look.” 

“As you look! You never looked 
straight at anything. Crookedness is your 
life” —— 

“Blackguarding,” said Bel with cool- 
ness, “blackguarding isn’t business, Mrs. 
Symmes; and if we've come here to make 
our wills” — 

“To make our wills! Now, Squire 
Keene, this”—— 

“This is the very nut of the matter.” 

“J want to know if that man, without a 
penny in the world”—— 

“Squire Keene, you're acquainted with 
the law” —— 

“One at a time, one at a time, if you 
please,” said the bewildered lawyer. 

“Then Bel’s that one,” said the worthy, 
with an air not to be withstood. ‘Squire 
Keene, I want you to tell this lady what a 
husband's rights are in his wife’s prop- 
erty. In making her will, what can 
she”—— 

‘Alienate from him.” 

‘“Exactly. How much is it the law gives 
him in case of her death, and that she can’t 
hinder, let her do her” —— 

**Do you wish me to answer this ques- 
tion. Mrs. Symmes?” asked the lawyer. 

“To be sure,” said Bel’s wife, her set, 
white face and trembling chin showing 
that at last she realized some force in Bel’s 
claim. 

“Then, I’m sorry to say that in this 
State your husband has a right to one-half 
the personal property and two-thirds the 
realty.” 

**And if I don’t give him that?’ she ask- 
ed, under her breath, unable to control her 
voice. 

‘Then he can break the will and take it.” 

“Is that so?’ she asked slowly, with 
great awe in her tone. 

**Positively.” 

A great wail went up in that dusty, 
dingy little office, a wail that opened the 
narrow walls into infinite space, as suffer- 
ing makes all places sacramental. 

**And I have ruined my little dears,” 
cried Mrs. Hetty, ‘‘for that man. Oh, why 
was I spared to do it! Why didn’t some- 
body hinder? Why didn’t [ listen? Every- 
body said, oh! everybody said—— And I 
have beggared them for this fiddling, dic- 
ing, drunken fool! And he is left to cum- 
ber the ground! My children! oh, my 
children!” 

Bel was looking a little scared, and the 
lawyer himself had turned pale before the 
distress of that piercing cry. 

‘*Perhaps,” said Mr. Keene, ‘“‘some ar- 
rangement, some accommodation”—— 

‘*None whatever,” ‘said Bel, mounting to 
the occasion. ‘She knows that I shouldn’t 
have married her, if she hadn’t her money ; 
and she’s not going to jockey me out of 
the price now. I never expected she’d be 
alive to-day; and I’m the wronged party 
insomuch. But I’ve no objection to her 
living, provided she’s reasonable. I’m the 
head of the house and I’m going to be mas- 
ter of the house. Now what is there to 
say to that?” he asked, as he gave the law- 
yer a sharp glance. 

Mrs. Hetty turned her hot and aching 
eyes on the lawyer too. 

“I’m afraid the law is on his side, Mrs. 
Symmes,” said the lawyer, ‘although 
neither God nor humanity is.” 

**Half the personal and two-thirds of the 
realty,” chuckled Bel. 

“But I can sell the realty”—— 

“No, you can’t,” said Bel, ‘not a bit of 
it, without my consent. I looked all that 
up, you’d better believe.” ° 

“T am taken in my own toils!” cried the 
unhappy wife. ‘‘That was why he was al- 
ways advising: me to put my money, as it 
‘ame in, into that piece of land and the 
other, to buy the Wilson farm and the 





Peaslee meadow, and the Lawrence wood- 
land!” f 

“Just why,” said the scamp. ‘“Some- 
body had to look out for Bel’s interests, 
I'd just as lief tell you. That's why I 
urged you to sell the colt and the year- 
lings, and put the money into lands and 
buildings, and change the railroad stock 
for city lots. Two-thirds of the realty! 
Bel isn’t quite the fool you’ve thought 
he was.” 

And then he began to whistle suftly be- 
tween his teeth, while his wife stared at 
her black gloves, the ends of which stood 
out in little stift points from all the ten 
nervous, restless finger-tips. 

“You can’t expect to come home with 
me, Bel, after this,” she said, presently. 

“Why not?” 

‘*Because I won’t have you!” suddenly 
flared up the poor soul. “Because I'll 
burn the house down over your head soon- 
er than have you init another night! And 
I mean what I say, Bel.” 

‘*Look here, now, that’s bad talk; and 
before a witness, too. You never heard 
me say anything half so bad as that. If 
Bel wasn’t a good-natured fellow” ——’ 

“He's too worthless to live!” cried the 
wife, turning to the lawyer, who sat aghast 
before his clients. ‘1 oughtn’t to let him 
live. If he goes on this way, I sha’n’t 
be responsible for myself. I don’t know 
how soon [ may begin to feel as if *twas 
no more harm than it is to step on a spi- 
der, or any other vermin’”—— 

‘*And you a church member!” suid Bel, 
with slow and vast reproach. 

But his face had grown very white. 
This was the second time within fifteen 
minutes that she had made him feel his 
life in jeopardy. 

“This is getting dangerous,” said Bel to 
himself. 

He stood up, shaking and stretching 
his legs, and looked through the window 
as well as he could, for its grime and cob- 
webs. . 

“Come,” said he; “I never knew the 
thing had gone so far with you. If you 
hate the man you swore to love, honor 
and obey” —— 

“Honor and obey you!” said Mrs. 
Hetty. 

“Why, I don’t know but I'll clear out 
of the way, after all, and leave you quit 
of me, if you do the handsome thing. Set- 
tle on me all the Valley Ford farms, say, 
except the Duneagle, and the upper coun- 
ty. wood-lots (the railroad’s going to do 
something there), and the stores over in 
Millville, and execute a writing to pay me 
quarterly the income of the government 
bonds”—— 

“IT sha’n’t settle on you one cent more 
than the law compels; but I’ll agree to let 
you have such an allowance as Lawyer 
Keene thinks proper, on your written 
promise to go away from Duneagle Farms, 
and stay away forever.” 

‘Forever ?” said Bel, looking at her with 
a smile, a smile that had done damage in 
its day. 

Mrs. Hetty looked steadily at her gloves. 

‘Forever !” said she. 

‘Well, for a heartless woman—agreed !” 
he cried, suddenly. ‘‘I’ll not be the first 
to wish I hadn’t. 

And so Mrs. Hetty’s will was drawn up 
legally and in due form; and, that done, 
Bel executed a similar document, giving 
and bequeathing all and everything of 
which he died possessed to his beloved 
wife; and, in the event of her decease pre- 
vious to his own, then to her beloved 
nieces, Imogene and Juliet. The paper 
relating to the income having been com- 
pleted, and his own promise to withdraw 
having been signed, sealed and delivered, 
Bel said: 

**Well, I suppose we may consider this, 
to all intents and purposes, the same as 
divorce papers.” 

Then Mrs. Hetty drew out her wallet, 
and asked Mr. Keene what sum she should 
pay him for these various services. ~ 

“About twenty-five dollars,” said the 
lawyer. 

“What!” exclaimed Mrs. Hetty. ‘For 
an hour’s work! Twenty-five dollars! 
Why, at that rate, you’d make a fortune 
out of our quarrels, I don’t know about 
this, Bell,” she said, appealing to her hus- 
band, as she had often done before the 
divorcee took place; ‘‘is this a fair charge ?”’ 

“About the right chalk, I guess,” said 
Bel. *“*You see, you’re a pretty tough 
customer”—— 

But Mrs. Hetty had laid down two gold 
eagles and a half eagle, with an apologetic 
gesture. ‘A woman deceived by: one 
man,” she said, “suspects all other men.” 

She then stalked out of the room with 
her documents. There was some shop- 
ping in the village, in which for a brief 
space she might forget her troubles. 

An hour afterward, the gaunt figure 
‘was sitting in Mr. Keene’s office once 
more. , 

“T wanted to have a talk with you alone,” 
said she ; ‘“‘now he isn’t there. Is it possible 
for me to make another will and leave him 


out?” 
“Tt is possible,” said Mr. Keene, “but 





useless. The law, I have told you, gives 
him all that, anyway.” 

Just at that moment the door creaked, 
and Bel’s long figure and smiling face ob- 


pi Saar in the opening. 
‘ ht I should find you here,” said 


he. ‘How are you going to get home? 
Mare’s mine, you know, and she’s a clip- 
per too.” 

“*] shall go in the stage,” said Mrs. Het- 
ty, majestically. , : 

“All right. Want to do the polite thing, 
Bel does. Going to celebrate freedom 
day at the tavern with some friends. 
Round for my things to-morrow. Love 
to the girls, if I don’t see them again.” 

He never did see them again. The mare 
that was a clipper, finding herself, towards 
the small hours of the morning, in very 
unsteady hands, took the bit between her 
teeth. ‘Just like the jade at home,” said 
Bel, with a drunken laugh, trying to re- 
gain the mastery ; and before she yielded, 
her owner lay below the steep cut of the 
precipitous road across Old Morning, 
where he had been thrown, and had died 
without a gasp. 

Mrs. Hetty came out of her pantry, 
where, on the well-filled shelves, rows of 
glass jars sparkled,—these ruby red with 
lucent plum jelly, those golden with 
orange marmalade, where her cherry 
bounce made deeper color yet with the 
sunbeam that fell through it, where her 
herbs for diet drinks hung in neat, fra- 
grant bunches, where everything was fair 
and orderly, and no more to be disturbed 
by Bel’s nefarious fingers. Mrs. Hetty 
came out of her pantry into the great 
kitchen that had been swept and garnished, 
and where the young girls were sitting 
with their dear heads close together, over 
the mat that they were braiding. 

“To think,” said Mrs. Hetty, “‘that we 
shall never be pestered by that roystering, 
disorderly” —— 

Just then the heavy, stumbling steps 
were heard bringing in all there was left 
of one of the roystering, disorderly crew, 
of the winning, graceless, seampish Bel. 

Poor Mrs. Hetty! You have seen a 
child’s house of cards blown on and top- 
pled over by arude breath. So this cold,rude 
breath, that came in at the open door with 
the men bearing that burden, shattered all 
her trivial joys of neatness and order and 
quiet. The living Bel was of the earth; 
but, in a moment, the dead Bel had be- 
come transfigured and was of the stars. 
She threw herself beside him with a loud, 
quick cry. He was again her ardent lov- 
er; she his willing bride. In losing him, 
she had lost, too, for a time, all that made 
life worth living. 

“Oh, he sacrificed himself to me!” she 
cried. ‘He tried to be faithful; I drove 
himaway. Hecouldn’t change his nature 
—his gay, bright, beautiful nature. Oh, 
how can | live without him !”’ 

The girls went about on tip-toes. Hush 
reigned, but for one mourner’s sobs. No 
widow ever wept in deeper crapes; and if, 
on Sunday, the pastor could find no text 
to preach from exactly applicable to Bel, 
and had to content himself with ‘*Blessed 
are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted.” Mrs. Hetty did not realize 
it in the eloquence of her own memories. 

‘*His last thoughts were for us; his last 
words were, **Love to the girls,” she said, 
as she stroked down her bombazines, after 
the long veil was folded and laid aside at 
home; ‘and he had just made his will in 
my favor. Oh, the house here is a desert 
without hin—a tomb! I broke his heart, 
I know I did,—his great, generous heart,— 
for the sake of my girls!” 

Calling to her side the wondering chil- 
dren, who had never thought to see this 
ado for Bel, she stroked their soft hair as 
long as she could see it through her tears, 
and resolved that they should never know 
what her love for them had cost her. 

But human nature is a strange, incon- 
sistent thing; and I have never quite ex- 
plained to myself why Mrs. Hetty, with 
her cultivation of the memory of her hus- 
band only in the light of his perfections, 
found it necessary, for his sake, to violate 
a portion of her religious dogmas and be- 
liefs, and every night, when she said her 
prayers, to add to them the intensest 
prayer of all, a prayer for the soul of Bel. 
—Cosmopolitan. 








Tue most remarkable cures of scrofula on 
record have been accomplished by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Try it. Sold by all druggists. 





Mvou of the discomfort of wash-day is removed 

by the use of James Pyle’s Pearline. It removes 

without the least injury to the most delicate 
fabric. For sale by grocers generally. 

For the Relief and Cure ot 


KCEN ics Constigntnt hak Bitlows 
LIVER sie bet 
25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S 
RAIN AND 
WINE OF COCA SERYz, TONIC ana 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston 
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Beware of Scrofula 


Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests itself in running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints, 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

“I was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
over a year had two running sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am 
eured.” C, E. Lovesoy, Lowell, Mass. 

C. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 


Salt Rheum 


Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
byimpure blood. It is readily cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco. At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed. He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: “I am entirely well.” 

“My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He tood Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured.” J. B. 
Stanton, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor $5. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


MEDICAL REGISTER. . 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beaton. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. [ 
SARAH A. COLBY. 








ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicas" 


eo bs eentinees thirty-one weeks, Tho a 


and foal i 
poe oterey instrugion every wr eeher oy =. 





Clinical advantages uneu: 
particulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop Bt., mag Fg 

PRoF. . H. BYFORD, President. 





‘Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a ity. Also a thorough’ - 
cated electrician. E eetricity, judiciously sepia ‘s 
one of the best remedial. agencies for niany chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
pesteres rt =r ea ge Office hours, 

‘0 ex ur 8. Also evening: 
reserved for outside Drastice. " = ° 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
ears’ graded course is given in 8 and 
rms. For further ledecsiptiees adden” — 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st St,  - — Philadelphia, Pa, 








FE FACTS 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Comptenion Blemishes, 
v such as Pimples, Comecdones, Flesh- 
Worms, Eczemas, agverms, Herpes, Shingles, 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Kheum, Blotches, Suffusions, 
roanee Dryness, Sallowness, Prickly Hea’ 
tehing, Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbe: 
lich, Bites of insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, ete. 


CURES Dandruff, Heat, Duszing and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neuralgia 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 


OURES tase toee reo 


ARRESTS Filing, js, tiets and induces » 
RESTORES \iatty.t2 cris roots and Grows 


UNSURPASSED 82° Wiciescmne, Vure aud 


Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMEWESS ¢: °..crP"inst 
many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FAGTS, fenton’! 2% se 
9 question, to tue sat- 
isfaction of thousands, in all paris of the country. 
Sold by Drugzists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 349 Washington St., Boston. 


é as a Toilet Requisite 
CACTUS BALM, and Dressing for the 
Hair, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 
of especial benefit in relieving Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from person- 
al experience. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise. 
SUSAN C, VOGL, ( Woman's Journal). 
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[TRADE-MARK.| 


Strawberry Hill Pork. 


Northampton people indulge in the following com 
mendations of Strawberry Hill Pork, a new enter- 
prise recently started in their midst, signed by nearly 
one hundred business and professional men. A few 
sample names may be found attached : 

Strawberry Hill Pork has its origin near us, on Dr. 
Learned’s well-known strawberry grounds at Flor- 
ence. It has been in our markets the past two 
seasons. We cheerfully indorse its claims of supe- 
riority over that of the general market for the 
following reasons, viz. : 

1, Only young and healthy animals go to the 
slaughter. 

2. They are fed upon milk and grain and the 
grasses, instead of the ordinary swill compounds. 

The y live in the open field and are surrounde d 
by pure air and fresh running water, in place of the 
filth pools of the barn cellar and its accompanying 
vaults. 

4. Lard from Strawberry Hill Pigs is always clean 
and pure, containing neither water, cotton-seed oil, 
or cholera germs. 

5. The Sausage is enclosed in cloth and wax- 
paper covering, in place of the intestinal case—often 
diseased—from other animals. 

6. The mode of preparation for the market is 
cleanly and wholesome. 

7. But for the added cost of thus making Pork, 
after the Doctor’s modernized and hygienic formula, 
we believe Strawberry Hill Pork would have the 
precedence in every household where its history is 
known, 

A. G.Hill, Mayor, Northampton. 

H. K. Parsons, Alderman, Florence. 

Myron C. Howard, Councilman, Florence. 
William Fulton, Councilman, Florence. 
Rev. E. G. Cobb, Cong. Church, Florence. 
Rey. J. F. Allen, M. E. Church, Florence. 
G. B. Drury, Supt. Schools, Northampton. 
Dr. C. L. Knowlton, Northampton. 

Dr. James Dunlap, Northampton. 

Dr. Wm. M. Trow, Northampton. 

H. 8. Gere, Editor Gazette, Northampton. 
E. C. Stone, Editor Herald, Northampton. 
Chas. L. Warner, Editor Hamp. Co. Journal. 
J. W. Whittlesey, Cashier Northampton Bk. 
Lewis Warner, Pres. Hamp. Co. Bank. 


For Price-List and Circulars Address 


W. A. CURTIS, Florence, Mass. 








TS PAPER s2zss‘atie 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instructior 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.........-++eee00s $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in AdVANCE........eceeccesessececs 225.00 


Matriculation Fee (Yearly) 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 
GORTMMIID Des ccsscccccscctes satsctiooceee 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. O. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physiciaus and Surgeons, Boston, Mass, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending Ma 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWE i M. D., Dean, 
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Combination Garments A Specialty. 
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We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
Em® are made to order,and cut from 
my measure in a style peculiar to 

ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. rhe Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments, 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
- ee with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as be’ 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. - 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


Mrs. E. Ml. VAN BRONT'S 
I \ Dress Reform 
Parlors, 


39 East 19th Street, 
Between Broadway and Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. City, 


Hygienic and artistic under- 
wear for women and children. 
Sole Agent for the sale of Miss 
C. Bates’, of Boston, Reforth 
Garments, Jersey-Fitting Un- 
der garments, in silk, wool, 
merino, different grades 
Lisle. ’ A full line of Ferris 
celebrated “Common Sense 











Waists, Cordea 
Waists, for all ages, 
“Dress Forms,” 
Stocking Supporters, 
Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Bandages 
etc., made in the best 
manner of any mate- o 
risl; “Corsets for 
yest riennes,” WW 
for 
Sea-shore Bathers.” 
All patented novel- 
ties. Send for the 






Boston Parlors for Dress Reform Goods, 
‘47 WINTER STREET. 


Consumption Surely Cured. 
To the Editor : 
Please inform your readers that I have a 
above named disease. Byte 





enely See eee eee 

———— I be glad to send two 
of my remedy Free to any of 

ers who have if they 
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Professor George J. Romanes was in- 
vited by the editor of the Furum to write 
an article taking the opposite side on the 


“door-mat” theory regarding women. In- 
stead of doing so, he declares himself in 
full sympathy with Mrs. Craik’s views, 
and even goes farther than she did. He 
says: 

To any one who with that 
the proper study mankind is n, it 
must soon become apparent that much the 
most difficult part of this study consists 
in approaching, within any measurable 
distance, an accurate understanding of 
Woman. If space permitted, it would be 
easy to prove this—should any proof be re- 
quired—by quoting numberless opinions 
of philosophers, poets and novelists, from 
Aristotle downwards. The collection of 
such opinions which I have made is most 
instructive. Notwithstanding that woman 
is an object so generally and so constantly 
present to observation, these opinions 
about her, expressed by the greatest men 
the world has produced, differ from one 
another through all points of the intellect- 
ual compass. ‘Therefore we may at least 
fearlessly conclude two things: first, that 
woman must be about the most puzzling 
of all things beneath the sun, or beyond it; 
and, next, that in venturing to treat of 
such a creature within the narrow limits 
here assigned, it is desirable to consider 
only one or two points regarding her. Let 
us select those which have already been 
touched upon by Mrs. Craik. 

These points nearly all have reference to 
what may be termed our latter-day quar- 
rel touching the idealof womanhood. By 
a large section of the promoters of the 
“Woman's movement” it is stoutly main- 
tained that, naturally, or originally, there 
is no assignable difference between the in- 
tellectual capacities of the two sexes; and 
that the only reason why women have not 
hitherto performed the intellectual work of 
men is because they have been artificially 
excluded from anything resembling fair 
competition. On the other hand, by the 
world in general it is still believed that 
the almost universal absence of women 
from the ranks of genius, and their com- 
parative paucity even in the ranks of con- 
spicuous ability. is much too large a fact 
to be accounted for by any merely conven- 
tional usages of a social or an educational 
kind. And, as following from these dif- 
ferences of opinion upon a question of psy- 
chological fact, there arise corresponding 
differences of ideal as to the part which 
women ought to play in the drama of hu- 
man life. It will be sufficient to state that 
in my opinion there is the best evidence to 
prove the last-mentioned view upon the 
matter of psychological fact, and, there- 
fore, that we have the best reasons to hold 
by the time-honored ideal of womanhood, 
at all events as regards first principles. 
The distinction of sex runs deep. ‘The 
whole complex web of human life is inter- 
woven with the two complementary col- 
ors, and to any observer who does not hap- 
pen to be color-blind it must be obvious 
that in this duality ueither element is be- 
fore or after the other; they are coequal; 
they are consubstantial; by them, and of 
them, our world is made. 

But if there is thus a masculine and a 
feminine principle running through the 
whole structure of our being, our doing, 
our suffering, how radically mistaken must 
be the view that the sphere of woman’s 
work is restricted by that of man’s. In 
the matter of manual employment we do 
not hear of any such interference. Be- 
cause men are physically strong enough to 
dig and to build, itis not suggested that 
women should cease to cook or to sew. 
And the reason why reticence is displayed 
on this point by advocates of ‘*woman’s 
rights,” is because every one is bound to 
see that for the weaker sex to rival the 
stronger in the way of physical toil is phy- 
sically impossible. But it is not so obvious 
to every one that for women to rival men 
in the way of intellectual toil is psycholog- 
ically impossible. Yet we have quite us 
much real evidence of the one fact as we 
have of the other. For in both cases our 
evidence must be derived from experience. 
We may not be able to show that in the 
nature of things a race of Amazons is ante- 
cedently impossible; and similariv, we 
cannot show that there was any necessary 
reason why an order of beings should not 
have been evolved with the body of women 
havivg the brains of men. But in both 
cases we can show that no such beings act- 
ually exist. Very frequently indeed we 
meet with individual women who are phy- 
sically stronger than individual men; and 
similarly, of course, we often meet with 
individual women who are mentally 
stronger than individual men. But in both 
cases this arises from, or admits of, being 
scientifically expressed by Quetelet’s law 
of averages. The average. level of female 
strength, whether of body or mind, being 
given as below that of the male—yet not 


" gufficiently far below to prevent the higher 


variations of the one from commingling 
with the lower variations of the other—it 
would follow from this law of averages 
that now and again a pre-eminent instance 
of female strength should stand above the 
average level of masculine strength. But 
for every such instance of pre-eminent fe- 
male strength there would be another in- 
stance of pre-eminent masculine strength, 
which would stand as high above the ex- 
ceptional female instance as the average 
level of all the men stands above the aver- 
age level of all the women, supposing the 
numbers of men and women equal, and 
the limits of individual variability the 
same. And this is just what we find to be 
the case, in fact. The numbers of men 
and women are virtually equal, and the 


- range of variability about a mean is assur- 


edly no greater in the case of women’s 
than 


minds in that of men’s. uent- 
chindd ‘empect ail Gapvecs’™ tional 
expect pa 
talent ine ear to stand a far-bulow = 
variations men as 
pm ~ J of the one stands below 
of the . And that the 
average is conspicuously different as re- 





ulsition, still more as regards 

waar tend, saaet Of) on sagnatn ote 
y—that is, in all the respects where 

the conditions of great intellectual achieve- 
ment are concerued,—I must refer to my 


revious to prove. 
oa teaeh tor & bret statement of what I 


take to be demonstrable psycological fact. 
Turning next to the question of ideal, I 
hold t our strong-minded sisters are 
here making a double mistake. Not only 
are sy Ab apn | their smaller and more 
tender against the wall of partition 
that nature has set up between the psy- 
chologies of sex, but, in doing so, they 
are performing an action which appears 
to me as ungraceful as it is unwise. Or, 
to speak in plain and unmetaphorical 
terms, these women are mistaking the best 
interests of womanhood. Among the 
diversities of ts which the self-same 
spirit of humanity has bestowed, I cannot 
see that those which have fallen to the 
masculine mind are intrinsically superior, 
or more estimable, than those which have 
fallen to the feminine. If strength alone 
is to be regarded as our criterion of excel- 
lence, then is a horse better than a man, 
and the lines of the laureate must be held 
literally true: 
“ ms of the prime, 
That tare each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music matched with him.” 


No human being, I should suppose, 
could seriously maintain this as regards 
bodily strength. And no more, in my 
opinion, ought it to be maintained as re- 
gards mental. Among all the wonderful 
excellencies which the human mind dis- 
plays, sheer force, even in the direction of 
creative thought, is only one, and, rightly 
viewed, not the chief. Those qualities of 
mind which belong by nature to the 
woman, and which, generally speaking, 
are distinctively characteristic of female 
excellency, are at least as great and admi- 
rable as any of those which belong by na- 
ture to the man. Unless this can be con- 
troverted, we must conclude that the 
ambition of these strong-minded ones, 
who seek to seize us by our characteristic 
beards, is as unjust to themselves as it is 
annoying to their partners. We do not 
envy them the beauty of their flowing 
hair, nor do we honestly believe that 
the charm of their faces would be in- 
creased, even if it were possible that their 
peculiar form of covetousness could be 
gratified. 

But let me not be misunderstood. In 
thus holding that the psychological dis- 
tinctions of sex are as great and insur- 
mountable as the corporeal; that in the 
latter, as in the former case, each is com- 
plementary to each; that the feminine 
type in our common yen | is quite as 
great and noble as the masculine, so that, 
as before phrased, in this duality neither 
is before or after the other—in holding all 
this, I do not for one moment doubt that 
all the excellencies of the female mind. ad- 
mit of being developed, polished and in 
al! ways improved, quite as much as is the 
case with the masculine mind. Therefore 
I emulate the most vehement advocates of 
woman’s rights, in their cry for higher ed- 
ucation. And I even go with them so far 
as to say that every artificial hindrance to 
their competition with men on fair 
and equal terms should be, as far as prac- 
ticable, removed. University education, 
university degrees, the professions of med- 
icine and law, business and commerce, in 
every possible branch; all these things, I 
hold, should be as open to women as they 
are to men. My difference with the 
strohg-minded ones has reference only to 
what would be the result of such changes. 
There will always be a small percentage 
of women who, from temperament and 
circumstances would be eager to avail 
themselves of such opportunities to com- 
pete with men in the struggles of practical 
life. Now, I see no reason why they should 
not be allowed todo so. I think, indeed, 
that such women are to be doubly com- 
miserated ; first, because they are almost 
certain to be the least happy in themselves, 
if not also, in mary cases ,most distasteful 
to others of both sexes; and next, because 
the majority of them are likely to fail in 
the objects of their ambition. Nature will 
always take care that this mistaken form 
of feminine ambition will be comparative- 
ly rare, and that, of those who are afflicted 
with it, comparatively few will succeed. 
But for the sake of those who wish to try, 
and still more for the sake of those who 
may succeed, our instincts of fair play 
should induce us to break down all bar- 
riers to legitimate competition. 

But not only for the sake of removing a 
“grievance” do I advocate the woman’s 
movement. Were this all, the matter, in 
my opinion, would not be worth writing 
about; when the grievance is removed, a 
very small number of women indeed will 
ever be able to benefit themselves by the 
competition in question. The important 
point, however, is that, so far as higher 
education is concerned, we are in the pres- 
ence of a totally distinct question. No 
doubt the strong-minded women of whom 
I have been speaking look to higher edu- 
cation as the necessary means, or prelimi- 
nery, to the end which they have in view. 
But we must not confuse these strong- 
minded ones with the much larger and 
more intelligent body of women who call 
for higher education as an end in itself. 
With these women every intelligent man 
ought to find himself in the fullest possi- 
ble sympathy. Let me state categorically 
the following reasons for the faith that is 
in me: 

1. The statistical results of what has 
now grown to be a vast experiment, both 
in England and America, prove that girls 
are capable of the highest mental culture 
without thereby sustaining more injury to 
health than boys. 2. The intrinsic value 
of genuine mental culture to a woman her- 
self is inestimable. 3. The value of her 
culture to the mans which she lives is 
still more so. (a) Nothing Is so condu- 
cive to brilliancy in a man as to meet with 
it in a woman, and vice versa; how im- 
measurably, therefore, would the pleas- 
ures of intercourse be enhanced if 


both sexes were Groadll an veanras < to 
meet on common as regards cul- 


quences to y 
cna by that of any other social move- 
ment within the of history. 

To conclude with a few remarks ad- 
dressed to the fair critics of my previous 
essays. Nothing that I have there said 
appears to have disturbed them so much 
as my brief statement of the anatomical 
fact that the average brain-weight of civil- 
ized woman is about five ounces less than 
that of civilized man, and that this is both 
a greater difference than obtaius amon 
savage races, and more than proportiona 
to the difference between the weights of 
their whole bodies. Some of my critics 
simply =~ these facts they will not 
believe. But as the facts stand upon the 
highest authorities, a bald denial of them 
only serves to display the kind of argu- 
ment which is in itself suggestive of cere- 
bral deficiency. Others of my critics, 
however, adopt the more reasonable 
course of pointing out that there is no in- 
variable correlation betweeh brain-weight 
and mental capacity. But the answer to 
this is obvious. Although the correlation 
is not invariable, it is certainly general, 
not only in the human species, but 
throughout the whole animal kingdom. 
Although, therefore, it would be unwar- 
rantable to argue from brain-weight to 
mental capacity in individual cases, one 
might be perfectly justified in doing so 
over a very large number of cases, even if 
not sO numerous as to constitute one-half 
of the entire human race. But in point of 
fact—and this is my final rejoinder—I did 
not avail myself of this argument. All I 
said was that, so far as anatomy had any 
bearing on the —— it would lead us 
to anticipate intellectual superiority on the 
part of the male. But the fact of such 
superiority was argued entirely on grounds 
of psychology, or on the results of cere- 
bral action in the two sexes respectively. 
Of course, if any reason could be shown 
for supposing that the quality of the fe- 
male brain is superior to that of the male 
—if, for instance, the convolutions were 
deeper, the cells in the gray matter more 
numerous, or even the pets more 
copious— my anatomical considerations 
might have been superseded by physiolog- 
ical. Unfortunately, however, not only is 
there an absence of such evidence, but, in 
regard to all the points just specified, the 
quality of the female brain (as well as its 
quantity) is found to be deficient. 

Most of my lady critics tell me that [ have 
over-estimated the moral virtues of their 
sex. No doubt they ought to know best, 
and I can only express my sorrow if in 
this matter they are right. But I am still 
free to confess that they have not shaken 
my good opinion of women in this respect. 

Lastly, all the rejoinders I have read 
make, in some form or another, the follow- 
ing statement, which I quote from a work 
published a few days ago:* **The widely 
separate set of circumstances which have 
attended their unfoldings has tended to ex- 
aggerate their original dispositions;” by 
which, I suppose, is meant their original 
diversities. But this is exactly what | have 
said. It would have been out of analogy 
with what we know of inheritance as lim- 
ited by sex, if women could have suffered 
all the social and educational disabilities 
which they have suffered since the race be- 
came human, and that the fact should have 
left no mark upon their psychology.ft But 
how long it will take for the woman’s 
movement to evolve the missing ounces 
of the female brain, as an evolutionist I 
am afraid to surmise, lest I should be 
fallen upon with greater fury than betore 
by the ever-active promoters of that move- 
ment. 

While strenuously supporting the opinion 
that women ought to aim at the achieve- 
ment of real culture equally with men, I 
as strenuously oppose the too-frequent im- 
plication that they should do so for the 
sake of rivaling the stronger sex in the 
practical pursuits of life. And I do not 
know that the validity of this view could 
receive a better illustration than was af- 
forded by the particular lady whose essay 
upon the subject I have thus endeavored 
to supplement. The work that has been 
done by Mrs. Craik could not have been 
done by any man, because its value con- 
sists essentially in its womanliness. By 
example, therefore, as well as by precept, 
she showed that woman’s work, even of 
the intellectual kind, is of most value to 
the world when conducted on the lines of 
womanhood. True, her novels are not to 
be cited in evidence as to the advantage of 
culture. They are all eminently of the 
domestic or homely type—honest tales 
plainly told. But what I am endeavoring 
to represent applies equally to all the fe- 
male novelists who have attained distinc- 
tion; and the greater the evidence of cul-' 
ture, the greater becomes the charm of 
their feminine authorship. We often hear 
comparisons drawn between the greatest 
writers of fiction in both sexes, and this is 
usually done in order to prove an equality 
of achievement in this department of liter- 
ature. Now, unquestionably, it is remark- 
able how much more equal the creative 
faculty of the two sexes has proved in the 
case of fiction than in any other depart- 
ment of intellectual activity. But Ido not 
remember to have seen it noticed that even 
here the distinction of sex is stamped 
upon the work. Austen, Bronte, Gaskell, 


*“‘Women and Work,” by Emily Pfeiffer. 
Triibner & Co. 

+ “In order that woman sbould reach the same 
standard as man, she ought, when nearly adult, 
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to imitate the genius masculine. 
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THE BOYS’ HOME AND THE LONGWOOD 
MINSTRELS. 
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a good while since we have had a min- 
and undefiled show that tickles 
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pay, are willing to give 
mual services to the genuine merit and 
benefit of the Boys’ Home at Dedham. The ex- 
cellence of this charity, which is to educate boys 
sad graduate them into the world with an en- 
dowment of real manliness and true principles, 
should fill Music Hall to overflowing on the 
nights of Janu ll and 12. The tickets can be 
obtained of David W. Noyes (of Noyes Bros., 
corner Summer and Washington Sts.), and at 
Music Hall. They should be obtained at once, 
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ing themselves to make this benefit a bountiful 
one. Several thousand dollars are ied to 
build additional quarters, which are absolutely 
required, for the home is overstocked and accom- 
modations v limited. Charity covereth a 
multitude of sins. Therefore, sinners, go buy 
many tickets. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
strength and wholesomeness. More economica 


than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. Royat Baxine Powpers Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women's Club. — Monday. 
Jan. 9. 3.30 P.M. Mre. Lucy Stone will speak on 
‘Advancement of Woman in the Last Fifty Years.” 





Sunday Notice.—Jan. 8, Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, 3 P. M. 
Subject, ‘Thoughts on Dante.” Mrs. A. H. Spaul- 
ding will preside. 





Moral Education Association.—A course of 
three evening lectures will be given at the New 
South Free Church, corner Camden and Tremont 
Streets, commseneing Thursday evening, Jan. 12, by 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead. Subject, ‘‘Whittier’s Poetry 
ofAmerica.” ‘Thursday, Jan. 19, by Rev. Charles Le 
Noyes, on “Redeeming the Time.” Thursday, Jan. 
26, by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, on “Chivalry.” 
Lectures commence at 7.30 P. M. | 





“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARYand CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘‘PgzcuUNIARY AID System,” gaina 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE,N. Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. . 
Rsv. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 








MISS PLUMER, 
TEACHER OF THE VOICE, 
HOTEL PELHAM. 


HARRY BENSON, 
VOICE CULTIVATION, Italian Method. 


SIGHT SINGING, Tonic Sol-fa Method. 
14 Music Hall Building. 


MISS ANGIE WEBBER, 


Teacher of Elocution and Physical Culture. 
120 Tremont Street, Room 78. 
References—Miss Fanny E. Bruce, principal of the 
Tremont School of Music; C. Wesley Emerson, M. D., 
president of the Monroe College of Oratory. 


ARTHUR W. THAYER, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 


179 Tremont Street. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 
Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method, 


Rooms, nickerbocker Building, 
179 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Boston DRESS-CUTTING School, 


37 Winter St., MRS. B. A. STEARNS, 
Improved a ar J Method of Cutting Taught. 
PATTERNS CUT TO ORDER. 


MISS ANGIE WEBBER, 


Teacher of Elooution and Physical Oulture, 
120 Tremont Street, Room 78, 
References—Miss Fanny E. Bruce, principal of the 
Tremont School of Music; C.Wesley Emerson, M.D., 
president of the Monroe College of Oratory. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


(Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to4 P.M.) 
Refers to Hon. 8S. E. SEWALL. 


MRS. M. L. MORRIS, 


No. 28 School St., Room 45, 
COPYIST and TYPE-WRITER. 


Author’s Manuscripts, Plays, Reviews, Lectures, 
and all other ments copied by Type- 
riter or hand, with accuracy and despatch. 


FRENCH TRANSLATIONS: | Zonctroicg, “orearches- 


MRS. L. M. KNIGHT, 


MODISTE, 
301 Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 


RHEUMATISM CURED. 


Fast wendeeee Seneky the weehe’ penance 
swered. yf PEABODY, bo Tremont St Ss ’ 


MRS. K. BE. FISHER, 
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BUSTON ALMANAC 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
For 1888. 
53D TEAR. 
WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 


A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


628 Pages. Price, $1. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & GO., 


155 Franklin Street, . . Bostenm. 
Kino tof sale by Booksellers gesssally, 





LADIES! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


WHITTEMORE'S 


Gilt Edge 


DRESSING. 


The Ladies’ Favorite. 


ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED, 


Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 


For Sale in Boston by all the Fashionable Firms. 
H. H. TUTTLE & CU., 435 Washington Street. 
T. E. MOSELEY & ©O., 469 Washington Street, 
THAYER, MCNEIL & HODGKINS, 47 Temple Place 
B. 8. ROWE & CO., 637 Washington Street. 





























EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies. 


One great advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hall 
School may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. ' 
Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time for 
other things), to select such branches as are best 
fitted for their strength and needs, and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have been, for 
several years, under the special care of a cultivated 
and experienced woman. 

Their study-room is but one flight from the street, 
and has windows to the east and south, giving sun 
shine throughout school hours. ‘ 
The Primary Department is on the ground floor, 


in the same sunny corner. 


No, 259 Boylston St., opposite tue Art Museum, 
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